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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


AND 


BUILDING NEWS 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 


VOL, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1906. 


= ARCHITECTURAL 


INSTRUCTION = 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 


Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 
GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 

architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; afford- 
ing option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts Arcut- 
TECTURE by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing in the Four Year Course may be se- 
cured, 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 

PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


advanced 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 

Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
1. W. TYLER, Secretary. 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
degree of S, B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modelled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Arche- 
ology, ete. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Four-year professional courses in Architec- 
ture and in Architectural Engineering. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent library and equipment. University fees 
nominal. 
Department of Architecture. 


W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Urpana, ILL. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Offers a two-year course in Architecture 


arranged in preparation for practicai office work 
and advance study, including projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective, construction, architec- 
tural history, architectural design, freehand draw- 
ing, color, mathematics and strength of materials 


“SEATS OF THE 
COLONISTS” 


Folio, 10 x 14 in. 


Measured drawings and photographs of 
examples of Colonial furniture. 


PRICE, $5. 


Tue AMERICAN Arcuirect, Publishers. 


CLUSTER REFLECTORS 


in great variety of sizes and shapes for light- 
ing stores, store windows, schools, offices, 
hospitals, banks, libraries, etc. Made well. 
Reflect well. Last well. 

1. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


“The most important work on architecture 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times Buitpinc, New York. 


Architects’ Specifications 


by expert stenographer 
at moderate prices 


Work Solicited by Mail 


MISS GOLDBERGH 
Tel. 4801 Plaza 


11 East 59th St., New York | 


“THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS” 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


Tue American Arcuirtect, Publishers. 
New York and Boston. 


MORSE’S 
WHITE 


NON- 


CEMENT 


A SPECIALLY PREPARED PUZZOLANA CEMENT. 


It Will Not Stain Nor Discolor the Most 
Delicate Material. 


THE FRANK E, MORSE CO., «223s. 17 State St., New York. 


FRONT DOORS 


And other woodwork exposed to the action of the weather or 
dampness require varnish made from specially selected gums 
The best that can be made is our 


SPAR COATING 


Our Catalogue for the asking. 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 

Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 

59 Market St., Chicago. 


45 Broadway, New York. 


“Norman Monuments of 
Palermo” 
BY ARNE DELHI. 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 13” x 17%”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 
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Is supreme in 


“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Design, Quality 


and Durability 


N recognition of this distinction the Honorable Jury of Awards of the 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, St. LOUIS, 1904, 
has conferred upon “Standard” Ware, which was exhibited in competi- 
tion with all other sanitary goods of domestic and foreign manufacture, 


the highest awards and honors, namely 


GRAND 


PRIZE 


Since 1893 “Standard” Ware has been honored with the highest : 
awards at every great exposition, nine in all. 
been obtained in foreign lands, and six in the United States. 
constitutes the highest official honor of the period. 


Of these awards, three have 


Each award 


Standard Sanitary ‘Wf. Co. 


PITTSBURG, 


SOCIETIES 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
Programme of the Thirty-ninth Annual 

Convention, to be held in Washington, 

D. C., at the New Willard Hotel, 
January &, 9, 10 and 11, 1906. 

Delegates will be distinguished by a red 
ribbon, and will occupy seats from the front 
row as far back as is necessary for their ac- 
commodation. 

Members of the Institute who are not 
delegates are entitled to take part in all dis- 
cussions, to offer resolutions and motions, 
and to vote on a proposition that it is “the 
sense of the meeting.” 

Order of Business. 
Monday, January 8. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors in the 
Octagon at 10 a. m. 

Tuesday, January 9—Morning Session. 

The members of the Institute will meet in 
the assembly hall on the tenth floor of the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 
9.30 o'clock. 

Report of the Board of Directors. 

Report of Treasurer and Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Reports of Chapters, a synopsis by the 
Secretary. 


(a) Judiciary, Alfred Stone, Chairman. 

(b) House and Library, Robert Stead, 
Chairman. 

Education and Publication, H. L. 
Warren, Chairman. 

(d) Foreign Correspondence, 
Brown, Chairman. 

Contracts and Lien Laws, 
Stone, Chairman. 
Reports of Special Committees: 

(a) Government Architecture, Geo. B. 
Post, Chairman. 

(b) Washington City, Wm. S. 
Chairman, 

(c) World’s Congress, Wm. S. Eames, 
Chairman. 

(d) Securing Funds for the purchase 
of The Octagon, John M. Car- 
rere, Chairman. 

(e) Nominations for Honorary and 
Corresponding Members, Frank 
Miles Day, Chairman. 

(f) Delegate to National Conference 
Electrical Code, and to meeting 
of National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, Alfred Stone, dele- 
gate. 

Afternoon Session—2 o'clock. 
Report of Committees not reached at 
morning session. 
Report of Committee on Competitions, 
Glenn Brown, Chairman. 


(c) 
Glenn 


(e) Alfred 


Eames, 


Papers: 

“Competitions,” by Robert D. Andrews; 
the following members of the Institute have 
been requested to take part in a discussion 
on competitions: John M. Carrére, J. L. 
Mauran, Cass Gilbert, Wm. B. Mundie, 
Ralph Adams Cram, A. W. Lord, T. C. 
Young, N, S. Patton and J. M. Donaldson. 

Evening Session—Banquet. 

Banquet at & o'clock in the hall of the 
New Willard, to which all members and 
their accompanying ladies have the privi- 
lege of attendance upon payment of $5 per 
plate. 

Iednesday, January 10—Morning Session. 

Report of Committee on Municipal Im- 
provements, Frank Miles Day, Chairman. 
Papers (illustrated by lantern slides) : 

“The Artistic Development of Paris,” by 
Mr. Eugene Henard. 

“Improvement of the Schuylkill River 
Banks,” by C. C. Zantzinger. 

“Municipal Improvements, in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, New York City,” by Electus 
D. Litchfield, 

Afternoon Session—2 o'clock. 

Report of Special Committees not fin- 


ished at last session. 


Action on proposed amendments to by- 
laws. 
Unfinished business of the previous day. 
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INSURANCE RATES REDUCED 


Our New System of Hollow Tile Construction Eliminates the Vse of Steel 


Write for Catalogue showing the Johnson System of Fireproofin itabl Residences 
as well as the largest Warehouse Buildings. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO., 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Baltimore Cleveland Canton Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bessemer Bidg., 
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We Design and Build all Types of 


GREENHOUSES 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co. 
Broadway and 26th St., NEW YORK 


James A. 


135 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill 


Fire Retarding Wire Gla 


Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 


Miller @ Bro. 


ss Windows 


J. S. THORN CO. 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sesh and” 
* Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 


Nos. 1223-33 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINERAL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Otroulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


There will be a reception at The Octagon 
from 4 to 6 o'clock p. m. 

Evening Session—® o'clock. 
Paper: 

“The Development of Manila” (illustrat 
ed), by D. H. Burnham, at 8 o'clock p, m., 
in the hall of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, corner Sixteenth and M Sts., N.W., 
to which the public will be invited. 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

At the meeting of the Cincinnati Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects 
at the Business Men’s Club, December 1, 
the sewerage question of the northern sub- 
urbs was discussed, the speakers being 
Thomas B. Punshon, former City Engineer, 
and C. H, Meeds, secretary of the Engi- 
uieers’ Club. 

Mr. Punshon favored the building of a 
sewer which would take in the discharge 
of all the northeastern suburbs, including 
Walnut Hills, part of Avondale, Hyde Park, 
Norwood and Oakley, and thence turn 
south toward the Ohio River, taking in the 
valley just north of Linwood. 

Mr. Meeds talked on the Millcreek Val- 
ley scheme, which is now up to the County 
Commissioners for consummation, as the 
Legislature has granted that body the right 
to make a levy for the purpose. The valley 
has been surveyed up to Ivorydale, and the 
cest of constructing the sewer is estimated 
at $910,475. It will be capable of carrying 
off 174,000,000 cubic feet of waste every 24 


CATOK & BELLER 


Architectural 
Cabinet Wooswork 


and Art furniture 
New York 


Estimates 
276-280 Ninth Ave. 


cheerfully given 


Ecclesiastical 
Domes 


Bound in Red Cloth, Gilt Top, Con- 
taining 82 Plates, Each rox1q, 


Price, $5.00 


Ghe American Architect 
Publishers 


Times Building, New York 


hours. Engineers, said Mr. Meeds, favor its 
construction on the east side of the creek, 
with a grade of one foot to every 1,000 feet, 
with an opening of 7.9 feet at the mouth 
and 6 feet at Ivorydale. The entire im- 
provement would be laid below the level of 
the creek. Mr. Meeds stated that the sew- 
erage of a large part of Cincinnati finds its 
way to Millcreek, including all the district 
north of McMillan street and as far east 
as Walnut Hills. 

The architects intend to agitate the mat- 
ter. Messrs. Anderson, Rapp and Hayward 
were appointed a committee to secure a 
map of the proposed sewerage system and 
find means to introduce it before Council. 

The Cincinnati Chapter passed resolu- 
tions inviting the American Institute of 
Architects to hold its next annual conven- 
tion in this city next fall. New members 
elected were H. Spielman, of Samuel Han 
naford & Sons, and David Davis, of Brown 
& Davis. 

WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

The annual Yuletide jollification of the 
Washington Architectural Club was held 
December 21 in its clubrooms, No, 1420 F 
street. The entertainment consisted of a 
drama, entitled “The Mystery of the Board- 
ing House.’ During the performance re- 
freshments were served. The committee on 
arrangements were Messrs. Stevens, McAI- 
lister, Lix, Wolfsteiner and Noll. 


the presentation of a silver loving-cup to 

Kort Berle, recently chief structural engi- 

neer of the Supervising Architect’s Office. 
RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The Rhode Island Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects held its regular 
monthly meeting December 20 at the Art 
Club, the following members being present: 
G. W. Cady, P. O. Clarke, E. F. Ely, H. 
K. Hilton, F. R. Hindle, E. B. Homer, A. 
H. Humes, N. M. Isham, E. I. Nickerson, 
W. T. Robertson, H. A. Slocum, Alfred 
Stone, E. R. Willson. Harry Barker, of 
the Public Park Association, and D. C. E. 
Lamb, of Washington, were guests. 

Some time ago the Chapter set itself the 
task of preparing a comprehensive scheme 
for the improvement of the whole central 
part of the city, and Wednesday preliminary 
plans were presented to the Chapter by Mr. 
Stone, Mr. Homer, Mr, Willson and Mr. 
Hilton. The evening was given to an ex- 
planation and discussion of these schemes, 
and, while there was some diversity of opin- 
ion on minor details, the members present 
were unanimously agreed on certain main 
points. 

They put themselves on record as in favor 
of carrying Waterman street through from 
North Main street to Canal street, of such 
a width that the northern boundary of 
this extension should line with the north- 
ern boundary of Exchange place, thus both 


A surprise feature of the evening was giving direct access from Waterman street 
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“Unit” Girder Frame 


PATENTED 


The Frame is delivered as 
one complete unit, all mem- 
bers properly spaced and 
rigidly attached for the 
reinforcing of Beams, Gir- 
ders, Arches, etc 

It is not a Single Trussed 
Bar, nor a Single Deformed ECTION 
Bar, but a complete rein 
forcement for Beams, Gir- 
ders, etc. 


of action of Reinforcin: 
wee ~ NIT Metal is exactly located 
Bort NET afore ¢ ‘re 
UNIT GIRDER FRAME fomtine THRO betore concreting. 


“Unit”? Socket 


PATENTED 


The Socket sup- 
ports the *“ Unit’ Girder 
Frame so that the center 


The “Unit” Socket is 
always available for sup- 
porting shafting. 


ig you desire a fireproof factory building or warehouse, you can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 

25 per cent. less than steel fire proofed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same in each case. It 
will cost 10 percent. more than slow burning, but will save one-half the rate of insurance. 

The construction will be more durable and lasting, as it neither rusts nor rots; having no joints, there is no vibration. 

To accomplish this result, use the ‘‘ Unit’’ Girder Frame, ‘‘ Unit” Socket and local labor. Catalogue mailed upon request. 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CoO., 


" PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Business Firms 


columns devoted to 


our permanent file. 


Please address, 


THE 


NEW YORK, 


and 


quested to send us copies of 
all Catalogues as soon as issued. 
These will be mentioned in the 
such in- 


formation and then placed in 


CaTraLoGuE FILe Dept., 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


TIMES BUILDING, 


are fe- 


Send 25e. for Sa 


Architects find 
invaluable f 


Architects keep 
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Architects prize 


For views 


Glass, 


For the frequent articles on Exterior and 
Interior Decoration. 

For the attention given the latest plans and 
buildings. 


Country Residences. 
For the latest work in Wrought Iron, Leaded 


John Lane Company 


The Bodley Head, - - 67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ghe 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO 


The Leading Art 
Magazine 


50c. a copy. $5.00 a year 


mple Copy. 


the INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
or reference and suggestion. 


the INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
eir offices. 


the INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


and descriptions in particular of 


Stained Glass, Wood Work, etc. 


UBSCRIPTIONS ro 


to Exchange place, and also opening up a 
vista, which would bring the First Baptist 
Church and yard into view from Wash 
ington street 

They also voted that when the new bridge 
is built over the Woonasquatucket river, it 
ought to be put on the axial line of the State 
House, in order that there might be one 


long, straight line of approach, leading di- 
rectly to the front of the State House 

The third point, upon which the members 
agreed, was that Gaspee street ought to be 
so changed as to run in a straight line from 
the point of its present juncture with Smith 
street to the Francis street bridge. This 
would make the State House grounds of 
much better shape, and would also remove 
the small corner of the freight yard, which 


now interferes so seriously with the view 
of the State House from the centre of the 
city. Further sketches will come up for 
discussion at the next meeting. 


ST. LOUIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, 


Professor Halsey C. Ives addressed the 
St. Louis Architectural Club in its rooms 
in the Dolph building December 21 on the 
subject of “The Proposed Architectural Ex 
tension and Development of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in St. Louis.” 
illustrated his talk with drawings of the 
proposed buildings. 

“When the World’s Fair was first sug 
gested,” said Professor Ives, “it occurred to 


Professor Ives 


me that the greatest good that would come 
to St. Louis from such an exposition would 


be the material from which to build a mu 
seum. 

“With this thought in mind, | formulat 
ed plans whereby the Exposition Company 
would leave a building as a monument to 
the greatest of expositions, which would be 
a suitable home-for such a museum. The 
city ordinance permitting the erection of a 
building for the purpose of exhibiting art 
during the Exposition makes it possible for 
the Palace of Fine Arts to become the 
home of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

“We not only want this, but we also want 
to erect a building to be used as an archi 
tectural museum. The proposed building 


will cost $1,000,000, T have had plans and 
drawings prepared by M. Binet, a French 
The proposed building will be 


architect. 
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Concrete Steel 


composed of twelve alcoves, a reception- 
room, a reading-room and an auditorium. 
The alcoves will represent the Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, Moorish, American, Byzan- 
tine, Celtic, Chinese and Renaissance styles 
of architecture. 

“In the plans for the Architectural Mu 
seum I have consulted many who are con- 
nected with museums, and they all say that 
it would be one of the finest and best things 
that could be done for St. Louis or any 
other city. 

“LT believe it possible for St. Louis to 
build and create such a museum. The con 
ditions and the attitude toward art in St. 
Louis have changed. People realize that 
art has an important place in the economics 
of life.” 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER A, I. A. 

Standing committees for the year were 
appointed by President A. W. Spalding, of 
the Washington State Chapter American 
Institute of Architects, at the last regular 
meeting. In, addition to the appointment of 
committees, W. D. Van Siclen was elected 
second vice-president, and several new 
members were received. The new comumit- 
tees follow: 

Committee on Papers: W. D. Kimball, 
chairman; A. Warren Gould and R. C. 
Kerr, 

Committee on Classification of Contracts: 
James Stephen, chairman; Andrew Me- 
Bean. 

Committee on Codes and Competition: 
G. W. Lawton, chairman; D. R. Hunting 
ton, W. M. Somervell. 

Committee on Rooms and Library: Finil 
DeNeuf, chairman; James C. Teague and 
J. F. Everett. 

Committee on Legislation: Jas. Black 
well, chairman; C. D, Wilson and Theo. 
Buchinger. 

Committee on Public and Civic Improve 
ments: C. W, Saunders, chairman; W. D. 
Van Siclen and N. B. Allen. 

Committee on Code of Ethics: ae 
chairman; A. J. Russell and Mr. 
Meyers. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
The programme for the annual conven 
tion to be held at New York Jan, 31 and 
Feb. 1-2 is as follows: 
Wednesday, Jan. 31. 
10.00 a. m- 
5ith St. The luncheon will be given to the 


Jusiness session at 215 W. 


delegates by the National Sculpture Society. 

At this luncheon extemporaneous talks will 

be given and the luncheon will be followed 

by an excursion to parts of the city where 

sculpture may be seen in its proper setting. 
Phursday, Feb. 1. 

10.00 a. m.—Business session at 215 W. 
Sith St.—The luncheon will be given to the 
delegates by the National Society of Mural 
Painters. An evening address by Prof. A. 
D. F. Hamlin on the relation of sculpture 
and painting to architecture from an histori- 
cal standpoint. There may be another pa 
per, as yet undecided, on this evening 

Friday, Feb. 2. 

10.00 a. m.—Business session at 215 W. 
Sith St. The early afternoon will be de 
voted to unfinished business. The rest of 
the time will be left to the discretion of the 
delegates. At 7.00 p. m. the delegates will 
attend the annual dinner and opening of the 
exhibition of the Architectural League of 


New York. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Utica, N, Y¥.—In the case of John A. 
Hobbs ws. Matthew Welch, in the County 
Court, the jury returned a verdict of $300.26, 
principal and interest, for plaintiff. | mo 
tion to set the verdict aside, made by Mr. 
Coupe, was denied. Stay of thirty days was 
granted, or sixty days, if appeal is taken 
The case was an action to recover $281.02 
for drawing plans and_ specifications, in 
\ugust, 1904, for the construction of a 6 
family flat near Oneida Square, estimated 
to cost $11,241. The defense was that the 
cost of the building was stipulated not to 
exceed $12,000, but that the lowest bid on 
the plans furnished by plaintiff did exceed 
that sum: that the plans could not be and 
were not used, and that other plans had to 
be substituted. The plaintiff claimed that 
the original plans brought the cost some 
hundreds of dollars less than the $12,000, 
but that defendant afterwards asked that 
changes be made, more expensive lumber 
used, brick walls made twelve instead of 
eight inches thick, and other alterations 
which combined to-make the cost of con- 
struction more than $12,000 A 

Phe plaintiff testified to the work he did 
and identified plans and specifications drawn 
by him, blue prints of which were delivered 
to defendant, and which the defendant said 
were satisfactory. 3ids for construction 


US.A. 


were asked for and received. Defendant 
said he would let plaintiff know about it in 
a few days: that he wanted to show the 
plans and specifications to a friend. Wit 
ness footed up the lowest bids for dif 
ferent parts of the work and showed it to 
defendant. The total was $11,241. Witness 
enumerated changes made and the probable 
cost of each. Defendant had the plans a 
week or ten days 

On cross-examination witness denied that 
defendant restricted him to $12,000. He had 
John R. Williams, a carpenter, make an 
estimate which was about $11,050. That 
was on the rough sketch first made. Wit 
ness was unable to tell what figures he gave 
to Mr. Welch as to the total cost after the 
changes, but remembered there was_ talk 
about cutting down to bring it within $12, 
000. Defendant took the plans to think 
bout it. He returned them in a week 
ten days. That was the last time witness 
had any talk with defendant about the plans 
Defendant did not use them to knowledge of 
witness 

Phe defendant was the chief witness for 
himself He testified that the plaintiff 
agreed that $12,000 would pay for the flat 
and his fees for drawing the plans and 
specifications; that more than $12,000 was 
necessary according to the specifications. 
Therefore, he had refused to accept the 
plans. Speaking of the value of plaintiff's 
work defendant testified that plaintiff asked 
$200. Defendant told plaintiff he thought 
$75 was enough, but plaintiff didn’t agree 
with him 
Edward A. Plummer, 
architect, 47 years old, committed suicide 
by shooting through the head with a re- 
volver in his apartments over the Vermont 
National Bank, Dec. 22. He left a note 
saying his act was due to 11 health 

BerkKELEY, Cat.—Mr. A. Dodge Coplin, 
architect, has lost his suit against Mrs 
Fate F. Keyes, of Berkeley, whom he had 
sued for $625, alleged to be due for the 
drawing of plans for a $30,000 apartment 
house which was never built. Judge Waste 
decided against Coplin, holding that the 
evidence went to show that the acceptance 
of the plans was contingent upon his float 
ing a loan for the erection of the building 

Brooktyx, N. Y.—Mr. Robert T. Ras 
mussen, an architect, with an office at 30 
Graham Ave., Brooklyn, is sending out a 
letter of protest against the appointment 
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of Samuel Greenblatt of Deputy Su 
perintendent of the Brooklyn Buildings 
Department to every architect in the bor- 
ough. He argues that Greenblatt, whom 
Borough President-elect Bird S. Coler has 
appointed to that place is too young and 
entirely without experience. He is 24 years 
old, and his only business training has been 
with his father, who is in the tailors’ trim- 
ming trade. 

In his letter to the architects Mr. Ras- 
mussen says among other things: 

“I would respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that this appointee has no more 
knowledge of the building trade than one 
of the street cars running through the 
3rooklyn streets.” 

Troy, N. Y.—Charles Van Buskirk Baker 
died on Christmas Day, after a long illness 
Mr, Baker was a man of brilliant attain- 
ments and possessed those sterling qualities 
of character which endeared him to all who 
know him. He was born in Racine. Wis., 
and came to Troy with his parents. In 1884 
he graduated from the Troy High School. 
Entering the Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology he took a special course in 
architecture. Upon leaving college he lo- 
cated in New York, where he became head 
of the specifications department of McKim, 
Mead & White. 

Montreat, P. Q.—Mr. W. S. Painter has 
been appointed architect of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, with headquarters in Mon- 
treal. He will have charge of the design- 
ing of the company’s buildings erected along 
the system. This is a new office in the 
company, and the selection of Mr. Painter 
as head of the department is regarded as 


an evidence that considerable important 
work in vuildings is contemplated Mi 
Painter has planned and supervised the con 
struction of several large buildings, among 
others the Auditorium in Quebec, the Ma- 
jestic Theater in Toronto, the Russell ‘The 
ater in Ottawa, the Century Club in De 
troit, and the Colonial Theater in Cleve- 
land. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—On Dec. 22 the 
jury in the United States Circuit Court gave 
verdict for $2,260 in favor of the plaintiffs 
in the case of James S. Rogers and Walter 
MacFarland, architects, against Philip J. 
and Joseph H. Marvel and Joseph H. Bor- 
ton, of Atlantic City Plaintiffs claimed 
$5,602.37, as architects’ commission, on a 
hotel contract here. 


ProvipeNce, R. 1.—On Dec. 19, a jury in 
the Superior Court returned a verdict for 
$375 for the plaintiffs in the suit of Howard 
K. Hilton and another against Julius H 
Preston. The plaintiffs claimed that they 
were ordered by the defendant to marke 
architects’ plans for the construction of a 
house, and that after the plans were com- 
pleted the defendant employed others to do 
the work and refused to pay for the plans 
ordered. Damages were laid at $750, but 
the actual amount claimed was the sum 
awarded by the jury 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—-In a circular letter an- 
nouncing the regular monthly meeting of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Seattle, 
Secretary Oliver T. Erickson says: 

“A number of complaints have come to 
your officers, alleging that the architects of 
Seattle are prejudiced against the local 


manufacturers, and use their influence to 
have clients send work out of the city. One 
of our members claims that the number of 
men employed making castings and struc 
tural iron could easily be doubled if the 
architects would use their influence to keep 
the work here.” 


Newark, N, J.—The Mavor and Common 
Council have been made the defendants in 
the trial of an action to recover $5,000, be- 
gun before Chief Justice Gummere and a 
jury in the Supreme Court Circuit Dec. 22, 
on behalf of John H. and Wilson C, Ely. 
lhe plaintiffs are architects and seek to re- 
cover the amount named as commissions 
for preparing plans for a city isolation hos- 
pital more than four years ago upon the or- 
der of the Board of Health 

Several architects, including the plaintiffs, 
testified to the work that it was claimed had 
been done in good faith, while the accep- 
tance of the plans was also told about in the 
taking of the testimony. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ABERDEEN, WaAsH.—The Crescent Hotel, 
now 2-story, will be made 4-story, with ele 
vator, at a cost of about $40,000, 

ALLIANCE, O.—An appropriation of $125 - 
100 has been made for the construction of 
a new federal building here. 


ALTOONA, Pa—It is reported that the 
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First Methodist congregation of this city 
will erect a new $100,000 church here. J. 
L. Kester can inform. 

Ames, la—The plans of Proudfoot & 
Bird, architects, of Des Moines, have been 
accepted for. the new agricultural hall for 
the lowa State college. 

AtLtanta, Ga—P. Thornton Marye has 
completed plans and contract will be award- 
ed at once for a church to be erected by St. 
Luke’s congregation, to be 60 x 120 ft, of 
fireproof construction, equipped with steam 
heat, electric lights, etc., and cost $50,000. 

AuGusta, Ga.—It is reported that the 
Board of Education is considering plans for 
a new school building in the Fifth Ward. 

BaALtimMorE, Mp.—It is reported that Chas. 


W. and John J. Hurst have purchased a site 


on Cathedral and Chase Sts., where they 
will erect a 6-story apartment house. Plans 
are already started. 

Preliminary drawings have been complet- 
ed for a new wing to the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary, for which the Legislature will be 
asked to appropriate $225,000. 

The Johns Hopkins Club here is_ plan- 
ning the erection of a new club house. A. 
Marshall Elliott is one of the members. 

BarTLEsvILte, I. T.—A local company has 
been organized to build a hospital to cost 
$60,000. The incorporators are: G, W. 
Sutton, F. R. Sutton, G. F. Woodring, J. J 
Curl and others. 

BayonneE, N. J.—It is reported that a 
new $50,000 Y. M. C. A. building is to be 
built here. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—It is reported that John 
B. Goodhue will erect a 4-story brick hotel 
at a cost of $200,000, 

Beprorp, INp.—It is reported that Dr. 
Gaynon intends to build a new hotel here. 
Cost, $75,000, 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA—The_ Birmingham 
Terminal Co. will open bids about February 


1 for the ereciion of depot, for which P. 
Thornton Marve, Atlanta, Ga., was prev- 
iously reported as having prepared plans; 
to be 80 x 7&5 ft., of fireproof construction, 
and cost about $1,000,000, 

Building, Land & Securities Co., W. #1 
Sims, president, has purchased site on which 
to erect fireproof apartment house at a cost 
of about $150,000 

The congregation of the Five Points 
Methodist Church here will erect a new 
$70,000 church. R. S. Munger is Chairman 
of Committee. 

It is announced that plans are nearing 
completion for the reconstruction of the 
buildings of the Great South Home Indus- 
trial Association. It is estimated that thes 
will cost $100,000, 

Boston, Mass.—A new building, almosi 
twice the size of the present Harvard Law 
School, will be erected midway between 
Pierce and Hastings Halls, in the college 
grounds at Harvard University. The new 
structure will be used as a library, also 
for study and recitation rooms, and will 
be connected with the present law. school 
structure. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Bids are asked by 
C. B. J. Snyder, Superintendent School 
Buildings, unttil 11 a. m., Jan. & for general 
construction of additions to and altetration 
in Public School No, 66 at Union Pl.. be- 
tween Tulip and Walnut Sts., Brooklyn, 
Borough of Queens. 

Plans have been passed upon by Superin- 
tendent Collins, of the Bureau of Buildings, 
for the new Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
The new Academy will be erected on Lafay- 
ette Ave., between St. Felix St. and Ash- 
Iend Place, and is estimated to cost, in- 
cluding land, ete., $1,450,000. 

Separate contracts will be let for interior 
equipment, fixtures, etc., for the new addi- 
tion which is to be built to the Graham 
Home for Old Ladies, office 320 Washing- 


Waverly Ave., near Myrtle Ave., and plans 
by Architect W. B. Tubby, &1 Fulton St., 
provide for a 6-story building, fireproof 
construction, to have the latest appliances. 
John Thatcher & Co., 54 Park Ave., are the 
builders. 

The Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn 
is planning the erection of a handsome new 
club house. 

BurFato, N. Y.—Carl T. Chester is inter- 
ested in the new building of the Buffalo 
Orphan Asylum proposed for Delaware 
Park vicinity. 

3uTTE, Mont.—The Silver City Bow Club 
has $45,000 now in its building fund ; $50,000 
is required for the building to be erected. 
Plans and specifications are being consid- 
ered. 

Mass.—The City Council 
favor the appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a new public library at Charlestown. 

CHATTANOCGA, TENN.—Chartered: Chat- 
tan: Station Co., with $100,000 capital 
stock H. Fonde, Thos. H. Cooke, H. S. 
rt Robert Morrison and W. L. 
Frierson, for building depot ior the South- 
ern Railway and making other terminal im- 
provements previously mentioned. 

Jake Wells, of the Wells Amusement Co., 
plans the erection of a new theater here. 

CuetseaA, Mass.—Proposals will be re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, D 
C., until 10 o'clock a. m., Feb. 6, 1906, and 
publicly opened immediately thereafter, for 
the construction of two quarters for officers 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 
Copies of drawings can be obtained upon 
application to the architect, Daniel Howard 
Woodbury, 53 State St... Boston, Mass., 
upon deposit of $5, $2.50 of which will be 
refunded upon return of drawings. Copies 
of specifications can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Naval Hospital, Chelsea. 
Mass., or to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. Applications for proposals should 
refer to Schedule 308. Blank proposals 
will be furnished upon application to the 
navy pay office, Boston, Mass., or to the 
bureau. H. T. B. Harris, Paymaster Gen- 
eral, 

The Doyle Athletic Club is considering 
the erection of a handsome new club house. 
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Cuicaco, will soon be let 
for the new hospital building to be erected 
for the Chicago Polyclinic Hospital from 
designs by Architect R. E. Schmidt. The 
building will be located at La Salle and 
Oak Aves. It will be built of brick, stone 
and iron, and will have steam heat, elec- 
tric light and the latest improvements in 
all lines. Cost will be about $150,000 

Architect A. Sandgren will have plans 
ready about Jan. 6 for a high-grade apart- 
ment building to be built on the west side 
of Drexel Seas 199 ft. south of 49th St., 
for August Wallantin, of St. Paul, Minn. It 
will be $-story, 100 x 120 ft., contain 16 


apartments of seven and eight rooms each, 
and cost $80,000 to $90,000. 

Frederick R. Barnheisel, president of H. 
H. Kohlsaat & Co., 1701 Wabash Ave., has 
leased the property at 291 to 297 Wabash 


Ave., 80 x 170.7 ft.. with a 4-story building, 
and contemplates improving it by the erec 
tion of a mercantile building, to cost about 
$300,000 

Architect W. C. Zimmerman is preparing 
plans for a residence to be built on Sheridan 
Drive for R. J. Conway, Chamber of Com- 
merce building. It will be 3-story, about 60) 
x 100 ft., of granite. Cost, about $75,000, 

A permit was issued by the Department 
of Buildings to the Commercial National 
Bank for an 18-story bank building to be 
erected at Adams and Clark Sts. 

Designs have been made by Architects 
Pond & Pond, for a club house for Hull 
House Association. It will be erected at 
Polk and Halsted Sts., and designs show 
4-story building, 45 x 105 ft. The new 
building will have light brick and limestone 
front. Cost about $50,000, 
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Lawrence J. Reed, room 720, 138 Wash 
ington St., contemplates the erection of a 
residence at the southeast corner of Sheri 
dan Rd. and Ardmore Ave. It will probably 
be 3-story, of stone and brick, contain 24 
rooms and a ballroom, with all the latest 
improvements, and cost from $40,000 to $50, 
000. 

lhe Board of Education has authorized 
the erection of a new 24-room school build 


ing at Perry and Granville Sts. Cost, 


$175,000, 
The Chicago Automobile Club is  plan- 
ning the erection of a new club house. 


Crncinnatr, O.—Col. J. A. Andrews, of 


Newport, has arranged for building on the 
southeast corner of 5th and Race Sts., a 
mercantile structure. Architect 
Harry Hake has completed plans. 

It is said that A. S. Andrews will erect 
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HERE is so much about the recent partial collapse 
of the roof of the Charing Cross station that justi- 
fies apprehension, that the hysterical condemnation of iron 
and steel delivered by a man of the standing of Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R. A., is very unfortunate ; for the general 
feeling seems to be that, first of all, the public must be 
assured that Mr. Jackson is absolutely and inexcusably 
wrong, while examinatton of this particular case was a 
quite secondary matter. It appears to be the general 
opinion that the failure was due to the snapping of the 
tie-rod of the bow-string arch that formed the second 
principal from the end of the train-shed. This allowed 
the crown of the arch to sag with its roof covering, 
drawing toward itself the next principal, and finally the 
wind-sereen or glazed filling of the gable end of the 
shed, all giving way slowly until the lattice girder mak- 
ing the lower edge of the wind-screen was dragged 
from its support and fell; its fall sending over the brick 
walls upon which the roof trusses rested, and so finally 
allowing the wreckage to reach the ground. There is 
testimony that fifteen minutes elapsed between the mo- 
ment when the tie-rod was heard, and seen, to part and 
the moment when the wreck was complete. This provi- 
dential slowness of action is probably one of the reasons 
why the loss of life was not greater. For the moment 
this is enough to say about this particular accident. 


UT if we consider the accident as merely typical 


of possibilities, it becomes really alarming. Here 


was a roof built only forty-five vears ago, a roof well 
built and well designed; yet, after less than half a cen- 
tury, it has failed, not through any vice of design, but 
solely through and because of vice or flaw in the particu- 
lar material of which it was built. “Vice”? seems the 
more proper term, since it is hardly fair to charge the 
disaster to any “flaw” of material or workmanship, the 
structure having endured for nearly fifty years. The 
rather startling lesson to be drawn from this accident 
seems to us to be this: Examination of the wrecked 
and unwrecked portion of the roofs is said to reveal the 
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fact that the integrity of the members of the roof trusses 
had been impaired—in places seriously impaired—by 
oxidation; and, further than this, the structure gave 
evidence that it had not been properly cared for by the 
railway corporation. Now, if a great railway corpora- 
tion which must, of course, understand the necessity 
of watching carefully over its metallic structures, and 
which has a large and competent force of engineers and 
mechanics constantly occupied in watching and caring 
for them, has allowed so important a structure as a great 
train-shed roof to get into such evil state as alleged, 
what is likely to be the condition of metallic structures 
of about the same age which have not throughout their 
term of life been under the eyes and charge of skilléd 
observers? For fifty years the great English and Ameri- 
can iron-works have been turning out and erecting, 
merely as so much merchandise, great metallic roofs, 
now scattered everywhere over the globe and sheltering 
all varieties of industries. Have these great roofs been, 
are they being, properly watched and cared for? Ameri- 
cans, who, familiar with the way their own railroads 
misuse their train-sheds, may think the Charing Cross 
roof was subject to an excess of sulphurous acid fumes 
from the engines’ smokestacks, should remember that 
engines are not allowed to enter the Charing Cross sta- 
tion, and that consequently the metal-work was sub- 
jected to merely the general atmospheric conditions that 
prevail in London. Those inclined to support metal 
construction as nearly impeccable may be inclined to ask: 
“If metal construction has the vices that are alleged, why 
is it that there have not been more failures amongst 
the hastily-built, ill-designed and worse cared-for rail- 
road bridges in America?” The answer is simply that 
the growth of traffic and the increased weight of rolling- 
stock have caused the replacing of the early bridges 
long before time and fatigue had developed the vices 
of their material. But there has not been the same reason 
for replacing the early roofs, and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether some of them are still protected by a 


factor-of-safety. 


_ Boston Society of Architects will very much 

regret having to take up arms against the new 
Mayor of Boston, whose first act it was to restore to 
their former positions the three members constituting 
the School-house Commission, so wrongfully deprived of 
office by Acting-Mayor Whelton during his short dream 
of omnipotence. For this exhibition of fair-minded good 
sense the Boston architects are properly grateful, and, 
as we say, it will be distasteful to them to oppose strenu- 
ously, as they must, what appears to be a pet project of 
the city’s new official head. In his inaugural message 
Mr. Fitzgerald is so ill-advised as to revive, and warmly 
recommend for adoption, one of the most immoral 
schemes that have ever had birth in Boston. The possi- 
bility that the much-needed new city-hall should ever 
be erected on the already too small Public Garden cannot 
be contemplated by thinking men without indignation ; 
but, fortunately, there are so many men of such different 
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classes who are already indignant that, supposing the 
proposition could be referred to the public at once, it 
would be “snowed under” beyond recovery, in spite of 
the fact that the statute enabling, in 1859, the creation 
of the Public Garden expressly provides that “nothing 
herein contained shall render it unlawful to erect a city- 
hall in the Public Garden.” This essentially permissive 
proviso would seem to make it quite possible for a 
Mayor who “does things,” as Mr. Fitzgerald aspires to 
be, to take some practically irretrievable action in the 
matter, disguising his steps with the astuteness of the 
experienced politician. It is against such a surprise as 
this that the excellent Legislative Committee of the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects must be peculiarly awake. 


HE last time this immoral proposition was brought 
forward we pointed out that, since the city officials 
themselves seemed to acknowledge that there was no 
real reason why the city-hall must be in the very mael- 
strom of commercial activities, there was an ideal site 
which there were good reasons for selecting, in spite of 
its great cost. As our opinion is unchanged, we will 
recommend once more that there be taken, by right of 
eminent domain, by the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
subject to the city’s right to erect upon some portion 
of it a municipal building commensurate with the city’s 
needs and of dignity to befit its site, all that land to the 
north of the Public Garden bounded by Beacon, Charles, 
Mount Vernon and River streets. This site, if not 
beyond rivalry, would at least be an extremely good 
one for the building in question, while as a matter of 
urban improvement the result would justify the expense ; 
for, by clearing away these blocks of old and low dwell- 
ing-houses not only the beautiful Charles River basin 
would become a portion of the public landscape, and 
not be merely, as now, the private possession of cooks 
and maids living in the rear sides of Beacon street houses, 
but the River-bank Parkways of the Metropolitan Board 
would be married to the system controlled by the Boston 
Park Commissioners. Even if the land is not desirabie 
for a city-hall site, we hold that it is pre-eminently a 
proper “taking” for the Metropolitan Park Commission- 
ers to have under consideration. 
T is a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways, and the 
Trenton, N. J., Times is only logical—and its logical- 
ness throws an interesting side light on the architects’ 
license laws—when it remarks: “When the architects 
begin to boycott the State and cities, it is about time for 
the Legislature to take a hand and repeal the act of 
1902, which creates a monopoly in architecture in New 
Jersey.” We italicize, merely to show that this New 
Jersey editor, at least, understands the real intent and 
meaning of these license laws, however much their bene- 
ficiaries may strive to disguise the disagreeable truth 
from themselves and from others. 


\ \ 7] & take rather a personal interest in a “spite-fence” 


war that is just now raging in Cleveland, partly 


for the reason that the aggrieved party, Mr. T. F. Laist, 
was the first holder of the American Architect Traveling 


Scholarship, and partly because his enemy, if the allega- 
tions are true, seems to have done a very unhandsome 
and unusually mean thing, even for a millionaire. It is 
alleged that, finding that Mr. Laist, who had secured a 
ninety-nine-year lease of certain lots on Euclid avenue, 
could not be persuaded not to erect thereupon a “terrace” 
or apartment-house, now actually called the “Del Prado,” 
his wealthy neighbor voyaged to Washington and 
there made known to the Supervising Architect that his 
representative at Cleveland during the construction of 
the new Post Office was engaged in speculative building. 
Now, whether Mr. Laist was merely exercising his un- 
questionable right to invest his own money as would 
any other capitalist, whether he was actually pursuing 
his professional vocation as an honest “sundowner”’ ac- 
cording to the accepted traditions of Government employ 
in Washington, or whether he had really transgressed 
the bounds of professional propriety, we do not know. 
But as the alleged complaint was laid about the time of 
‘sundowning,” it 
was only natural that Mr. Laist’s dismissal should follow 


the issue of the reform edict against 


the filing of the complaint, and again it is only natural 
that he should oppose in every way the maintenance of 
a constant reminder of his injury in the shape of a “spite 
fence’ —now threatened to be in steel, since a city ordi- 
nance forbids the building of a wooden fence near enough 
to the Euclid avenue line to allow of its doing all pos- 
sible damage to the offending “Del Prado.” 


a” a recent issue of La Construction Moderne, M. 

Ravon, Secretary of the Committee on Jurispru- 
dence, in answering an enquiry, incidentally opens our 
eves to a possible further claim that high apartment- 
buildings may have to our abhorrence. In explaining the 
rights of co-proprietors of a building, M. Ravon points 
out that, while no one of them may at his will make altera- 
tions in those parts of the structure that the co-proprietors 
use in common, each of them may at his pleasure make all 
the changes that please him in those parts of the struc- 
ture that belong to him, “provided that he does no injury 
to the stability of the building, nor causes any wrong to 
his co-proprietors.” On Fifty-ninth Street and other 
places in this city, apartment-houses have been built, 
sometimes by groups of friends and sometimes by specu- 
lating builders, on such terms that the fee of the apart- 
passed to the tenant. If, 


ment—usually an entire floor 
then, the French view of an owner’s rights should obtain 
in this country, architects might find their “creations” im- 
proved, story by story, with the striated artistic whims of 
the proprietors of the several stories in question. Th’s 
architectural bedlam seems a logical possibility—since at 
present there is, we imagine, no law against it—while as 
an artistic impropriety it is no more of a crime than the 
present aspect of any street in the city now offers to one 
who has regard for the unities of urban architecture. That 
this is so can be proved by imagining the aspect of the 
street, so far as color, material and mass go, if the build- 
ings facing upon one block should be revolved vertically 
upward on the corner until their several vertical facades 
become but the horizontal fronts of the several stories of 
a single building. 
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NOTES ON REINFORCED CONCRETE: 

~ HE important element in all concrete is the cement. While 
the other ingredients, composing the most of the bulk, 
may be varied to almost any extent and are compara- 
tively inexpensive, the cement is the binder upon the quality 
of which the strength of the concrete depends. Before the 
invention of Portland cement, the natural cements had been 
used for concretes for years, but on account of their slowness 
in acquiring strength, and the uncertainty of the resulting mix- 
tures, the use of such concretes was limited to a large extent 
to mass work and filling. Upon the discovery of the process 
of manufacturing a cement which would set in a reasonable 
time, wet or dry, and would rapidly acquire a strength nearly 
as great as its final, began a developmer.t of construction in 

this direction, which is even now only in its infancy. 

Engineers are apt to be conservative, even more so than 
architects. We are suspicious of innovations, and rightly so, 
for we cannot take chances in the construction of buildings, 
bridges, dams, etc., which are intended to last for generations, 
and upon the security of which thousands of lives depend, At 
the same time, we cannot all of us wait for somebody else to 
do the experimenting, and we should all share the responsibility 
of broadening the application of a worthy innovation. By care- 
fully considering successful experiments in certain lines, we 
can often assure ourselves with sufficient positiveness that a 
slightly different application will be successful. It is in this way 
that the field of usefulness of concrete has widened and is now 
widening in constantly expanding circles. 

Durirg the phenomenal growth in the manufacture of Port- 
land cement in this country during the past twenty years there 
naturally was evolved a great variety of specifications, so that 
one scarcely knew how to properly describe the material. This 
condition is now somewhat improved. 

The first step in standardizing specifications was to devise 
rules for making tests. This work was undertaken by a special 
committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers, appointed 
several years ago, and the result of the labors of the committee 
in this direction was embodied in a report which appeared in 
1903. This report described in detail a method of conducting 
every part of the work of preparing samples and conducting 
tests. It has been published in most of the engineering peciod- 
icals, and also by many technical societies, and is now pretty 
generally adopted throughout the counttry. It has become a 
general custom to specify that “all tests of cement shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the American Society of Civil Engineers,” and this 
clause may safely be inserted in any specification. 

The next step towards correlating requirements was taken by 
the American Society for Testing Materials, which, by a com 
mittee, drew up a “Standard Specification” for natural and 
Portland cements, which was adopted by this Society about a 
year ago, and which has since been adopted by other engineering 
associations and is becoming more and more the type upon 
which American specifications are modeled. This specification, 
while fixing certain definite limits, allows some latitude in others, 
so that the purchaser can, if he like, call for a very high grade 
cement, or, if the work will warrant it, for a second-grade 
product, which will not develop quite as much strength, but 
may be used economically where the greatest strength is not 
required. 

This fact points to the conclusion that cements are of different 
classes. This is undoubtedly the case. No dealer will admit 
that his brand is second-class, but it does not stand to reason 
that all can be the best, as the advertisements would have us 
believe. There are plenty of brands, however, that run so 
uniformly good that a failure in any test is rare, while there 
are others that should not be used for important work without 
rigorous testing. 

Reinforcement in concrete work has many advantages, all 
based upon the fact that it strengthens the material in the one 
way in which it is deficient, namely in tension. Roughly speak- 
ing, concrete has from eight to ten times as much strength in 
compression as it has in tension; but the difference is really 
greater than this, because in the process of setting there is 
always a liability to cracks, which may be so minute as to be 
invisible, but which may wholly ruin its tensile strength. More- 
over, in building concrete structures it is generally impossible 
to place the material continuously and not allow parts to become 
set before new material is joined to them. Where a setting 
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joint occurs it is practically impossible to develop much tensile 
Strength. It is therefore a safe rule never to count upon any 
tension in the concrete, but, wherever tension can under any 
circumstances develop, to use steel. 

At first thought it may seem as if, in ordinary building con- 
struction, there would not be many places where tension would 
develop, but this is far from the truth. Of course, we all know 
that the lower suriace of a beam or slab is strained in tension, 
and we readily admit that if concrete is used for such mem- 
bers, we mist reinforce these parts. Do we also think of the 
fact, equally apparent, that every beam or slab that is made 
monolithic with adjacent beams or slabs is strained in tension 
at its top, over and near to the points of support? The over- 
looking of this important fact is accountable for more cracks 
in coucrete construction than any other one cause. But there 
are other characteristics of concrete that produce tension 
namely, shrinkage during setting and temperature changes. 

The tendency to shrinkage cracks can be overcome by re- 
inforcement, though the exact amount of steel necessary for the 
purpose is One of the questions upon which experimental re- 
search has thus far shed little light. It is conceded that if the 
area of steel in the cross-section amounts to one per cent. of the 
area of the concrete, it will surely prevent shrinkage cracks; 
but in most cases it seems likely that considerably less steel will 
accomplish the same result. It is safe to say, however, that 
shrinkage must always be reckoned with and allowed for, and 
we cannot be too careful in providing for it. 

Tensile strains are produced by temperature changes, for th 
reason that concrete expands and contracts as the temperature 
rises and falls, to a much greater extent that many other 
materials of construction, such as stone, brick and wood. Its 
coefficient of expansion is almost exactly the same as that of 
steel. 

Che effect of reinforcing a wall is not to introduce an element 
with a different coefficient of expansion, but rather to give the 
material a tensile strength. ‘The steel alone has sufficient elas 
ticity to more than balance the temperature changes 

The effect of combining steel with concrete is apparently to 
give the latter a certain ductility. This effect is particularly 
noticeable in reinforced slabs. If a concrete slab without re- 
inforcement is loaded it will break down suddenly before it 
has deflected appreciably. On the other hand, if the slab is 
reinforced, it will show an almost incredible deflection vefore 
it breaks or even before cracks appear. It has been held by 
some that the steel changes the character of the concrete in some 
mysterious way, so that the molecules flow and readjust them- 
selves in a deformed position. M. Considére, the French en- 
gineer, has experimented by removing concrte from an over- 
strained test-piece, and found that it retained a considerable 
tensile strength, On the other hand, American experimenters 
have discovered minute cracks on the tension side of loaded slabs 
developing at deformations not far in excess of those which 
would have ruptured unreinforced beams. It seems most prob- 
able that the cause of the apparent ductility of the reinforced sl 
is due to the fact that, as long as the concrete adheres perfect 
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to the reinforcement throughout its length, no cracks can 
develop which are wide enough to be visible, though there may be 
an infinite number each of infinitely small extent. As soon as 
the steel begins to slip, however, which it most certainly will, 
about the time it reaches its elastic limit, the cracks will localize 
at the point of greatest strain, and will soon show themselves. 
A fact which points to this condition is that we never notice 
any cracking sound during a test of concrete slabs. It is always 
something of a surprise when we find the first crack that it 
has formed without our hearing it. 

The bearing of this peculiar effect of the reinforcement in 
producing apparent ductility upon tensile strains due to tempera 
ture and shrinkage is that by using a sufficient amount of steel 
we can prevent entirely the localizing of cracks, and it is not 
probable that where cracks are kept so small as to be invisible 
they can be at all harmful 

The question frequently arises in large buildings whether 
it would not be better to provide expansion-joints where motion 
can take place freely. This method sometimes has to be resorted 
to. but it is beset with difficulties greater than might at first be 
imagined, The only way to make a true expansion-joint seems 
to be to make a complete physical separation of the two parts of 
the building, each standing on its own bottom, and with no 
members transferring shear across the joint. Naturally such 
joints must go through the outside walls and their architectural 
effect must be taken into account. 
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the applications of reinforced concrete to buildings are not 
confined to any one part, but may include practically the entire 
structure. It may almost always be used in foundations in one 
form or another, and for many types of foundation-work it 
is extremely valuable. In some locations also a great economy 
can be effected in the retaining-walls, by the thinning of which 
both materials and space are saved. 

In connection with the use of reinforced concrete in founda- 
tions, a word should be said with regard to the danger io the 
steel of corrosion. When first it was proposed to use steel in 
such work, it was thought by many that the concrete, being 
more or less porous,. would allow water to reach the steel 
and that it would be sure to rust. This fear has proved to be 
unfounded, and we can safely assume that where the reintorce- 
ment is well covered with the concrete it will not rust. 

Reinforced concrete has been used to some extent for columns, 
nd it has a field in this direction—within certain limits. The 
limitations, as they appear at present, are dependent upon two 
considerations, namely, the size of the columns, and the question 
of how much the concrete can be injured by fire. 

With regard to size, we find that concrete columns are bulky, 
particularly in high buildings. For instance, in an eleven-story 
office-building in Boston, concrete columns in the first story 
would require an area of cross section of about 3 per cent. of the 
floor-space. That is, for a spacing of 15 ft. x 20 ft., they would 
need to be about 3 feet square. This clearly indicates a iimita- 
tion in one direction. It must be admitted that authorities are 
not in very close agreement as to the allowable strains for 
columns, and we know that office-buildings to the height of six- 
teen stories have been supported on reinforced-concrete columns. 
lhe wisdom of this may be demonstrated later. 

\s to the effect of fire on concrete, it has been proved that a 
sufficiently intense heat applied to concrete through a long enough 
time will lessen its compressive strength. It was also shown 
in the Baltimore fire, that columns with reinforcement near 
the surface were liable to crack, along the line of the rod, from the 
heat of a conflagration. It is still a matter of debate whether 
sufficient heat can be generated by a fire within an incom- 
bustible building to injure the columns to the danger-point. If 
so, we clearly have another limitation to their use, for it must 
be borne in mind that a column is a more vital part of a high 
building than a floor, from the fact that the whole building 
depends upon a column, while only a limited portion depends 
upon the floor. 

There are still other difficulties in the application of reinforced 

lumns, though these are mainly of a practical 


to 
nature and will undoubtedly be overcome as time goes on. 

The above disadvantages are referred to, not to frighten 
architects out of the use of concrete in columns, but merely to 
warn them that there are a good many problems in this direction 
which have not been fully solved 

The use in beams and girders of reinforced concrete js not 
by any means as problematical as in columns. While the last 
word has by no means been said as to the wisest and best way 
to proportion these members, we know enough to proportion 
them with reasonable economy and with abundant assurance of 
safety. There is one requisite in the design of a building in 
which concrete girders and beams are to be used economically, 
and that is to allow sufficient depth. If you allow only as much 
as would be required for steel beams and their fireproofing, you 
are likely to get into trouble. You should have a little more, 
perhaps 3 or 4 inches. By wasting materials you can often 
get along with the same space, but only at the expense of 
materials and an increase of your dead load, Until recently one 
feature of the design of beams has been frequently overlooked, 
and that is the shear. This has resulted in a number of un- 
necessary failures. A steel beam is very rarely weak in shear, 
but a reinforced concrete beam is pretty sure to be, unless the 
designer provides for this strain. Concrete itself is only a 
little better in shear than it is in tension, and there is as much 
need of providing steel to withstand the one as the other. The 
shear that causes failure in this class of work is not the vertical 
shear, but the horizontal shear. The arrangement of steel 
which is adopted to resist the shear is not always the same. 
It sometimes takes the form of vertical stirrups, and sometimes 
a part of the horizontal steel is bent up towards the end of the 
beam in a diagonai direction. Sometimes both methods are 
employed. 

The consideration of beams leads us to what is the most 
familiar use of reinforced concrete, and that is in slabs. A 
slab is nothing but a beam of which the width becomes so 
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great as to fill all the space of the floor. This increase in width 
has the important effect that we usually have ample concrete 
to resist the shear without reinforcement. In slab construction 
the first use was made of reinforcement. 

Many systems of reinforcing slabs have been devised and 
most of these systems are good, provided the amount of steel 
is proporly determined. There are, however, some features of 
the construction that must not be overlooked. The dealers in 
different forms sometimes make claims for their product that 
cannot be safely admitted. In calculating the strength of a 
slab, we must consider that the steel is concentrated at the 
centre of gravity of the metal, and this must be placed high 
enough above the bottom of the slab so that the whole of the 
steel will be properly fireproofed. In some cities it is required 
that there shall be at least 2 inches of concrete below the bottom 
of the steel. Here in Boston, however, this has never been 
required, but common prudence would dictate that there should 
never be less than three-quarters of an inch, It is also claimed 
that some bars are better than others because of their high 
elastic limit. Theoretically this is true,sso far as the point where 
cracking will take place is concerned, but engineers are con- 
servative about allowing greater strength to be figured for this 
reason: because the increased elastic limit is obtained either by 
stretching the bar by some process of distortion, or by using 
a high carbon street, either of which methods tends to produce 
brittleness and decrease the ductility. 

As to the advantage of using a distorted bar on account of 
its greater grip on the concrete, it may be said that in slabs, 
there is very seldom a case where greater adhesion is necessary 
than will naturally occur between a plain section and the con- 
crete. 

A word should be said with regard to cinder-concrete in 
connection with slabs, for it is in this class of work that cinders 
are used, Cinder-concrete differs from stone in having for an 
aggregate a soft, light, porous material instead of a hard, solid, 
non-porous substance. ‘The result is that it has a low crushing- 
strength, a low modulus of elasticity, and is liable to greater 
variations in strength on account of the difficulty of determining 
the quality of the cinders. On the other hand, cinder-concrete 
is fully as fireproof as stone concrete, if not more so; it is 
lighter, and it has the property of allowing a nail to be driven 
into it and holding the nail with considerable tenacity. As a 
result of these qualities, it is safe to say that while cinder- 
concrete may be used for fireproofing, in some cases for parti- 
tions and roofs and for filling, it should never be used for slabs 
having any considerable span or where subjected to any great 
strains. 

The use of concrete in walls is attended with some difficulties, 
and at best does not show the same relative economy over 
other forms of construction as is met with in the case of floors 
The difficulties are partly because the outside face of a wall must 
have some attention paid to its appearance, and if built in the 
usual way, with board forms put together, hit or miss, the 
appearance will not be pleasing. Another trouble is that 
where exposed to the outside air there is more effect from 
temperature-changes and shrinkage than in interior work. A 
third objection to this use is in the fact that, generally speaking. 
there is very little concrete in proportion to the amount of 
forms necessary, which means that the cost per cubic foot is 
high. Walls have sometimes been built of concrete without 
reinforcement, except possibly in the way of lintels over win- 
dows, the walls being laid as thick and heavy as they would 
be if built of brick, but in this sort of construction there is grave 
danger of cracks. Others have been constructed with reinforce- 
ment, both horizontally and vertically, using very thin walls 
between piers, They have also been constructed with a double 
thickness and a hollow space between. The reinforced walls 
have generally been found satisfactory, so far as danger from 
cracks is concerned, and so far as the writer is aware, no 
difficulty has been experienced from dampness when only a 
single shell has been used, though it is quite possible that there 
have been such cases. The double wall is supposed to be safer 
in this respect, and is generally unobjectionable except in the 
matter of expense. 

Thus far we have been considering only walls made of mono- 
lithic construction. There is another type coming into use, 
and that is concrete blocks. These have been used in the West 
much more largely than in this vicinity, but they are gradually 
working into this region. There are a large number of patented 
processes for producing concrete-blocks, and it is said that 
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under favorable circumstances they can be made and laid up 
much cheaper than any other form of masonry. 

Of course, by the use of blocks it is possible to avoid two of 
the greatest difficulties with monolithic construction, namely, 
the question of forms, which are wholly dispensed with, and 
the difficulty of surfacing. 

In order to make this concrete-block construction reach its 
greatest economy, it would be extremely desirable if some gen- 
eral units could be decided upon for the dimensions of blocks, 
so that walls could be constructed without excessive cutting 
and fitting. If this were done, there is no doubt that blocks 
could be used to great advantage. As to the strength of these 
walls, it may be safely assumed that walls of the same thick 
ness as brick can be made with very considerable hollow spaces 
and still have greater strength. It is quite possible that we 
shall get to using considerably thinner concrete walls than the 
present brick walls. Of course, in the block construction no 
reinforcement is used, and we’ do away with the danger of 
shrinkage-cracks, for the reason that each block gets its shrink 
age while seasoning before being laid in the wall. Temperature- 
changes will, of course, take place, and this fact must necessarily 
be taken account of, though generally speaking any cracks from 
this cause would occur in the joints where they would be so 
minute as to be invisible. 

Much has been said of late as to the relative economy of 
concrete construction compared with other forms, and if the 
cost of lumber goes on increasing we shall hear more in future 
There are so many indeterminate quantities involved in this 
question that it is impossible to formulate any definite rules 
of general applications. We may, however, assume certain 
conditions and work out a comparison which sheds a little 
light on the subject. 

Take, for instance, a steel beam 10 in. x 25 Ibs. as a basis of 
comparison. ‘This at 4c. per Ib. erected, will cost $1.00 per lin. 
ft.. if not fireproofed. 

A hard-pine timber, to have equivalent strength according to 
the Boston Building Law, would need to be about 9% in. x I4 
in, This at $60 per M., erected, would cost 66% cents per 
lin. ft. 

A concrete beam by itself would need to be, with an econ- 
omical proportion of steel, about 12 in. x 18 in., and would cost 
about 97 cents per lin. ft. If, however, the beam is monolithic 
with a slab floor, so that it forms a T section, the slab being 
say 4 in, thick, the portion of the beam below the slab might 
be 5 in. x 14 in., costing only about 52 cents per lin. ft. 

The last system has the advantage over the other two of being 
fireproof. ‘The steel beam can be made so, at an additional 
cost of, say, 20 cents per lin, ft., making its cost nearly three 
times that of concrete, 

lo carry the comparison a little farther, suppose this beam 
to be one in a mill-construction building, and compare the cost 
of the floor of one bay & ft. wide per lin. ft., using for non- 
fireproof construction 3 in. under-flooring and % in. finish, 
and for fireproof construction a 4 in. slab, including a grano- 
lithic finish, We find that the all-wood construction would 
cost about $2.46 per ft. of bay; the wooden-floor-steel-beam con- 
struction about $2.80; the all-concrete construction $2.85 per ft., 
and the steel beam with concrete slab, the beam being fire- 
proofed, about $3.53. It should be noted, however, that in the 
last two cases, on account of the greater dead weight we have 
less capacity for live load. ‘lo bring them up to the same live 
capacity we should have to increase the cost of the concrete up 
to $2.99 and the steel to $3.83. This means that the concrete 
system would cost only about 6° 8 cents per square foot more 
than the cheapest possible construction and about 10% cents 
less than the common fireproof construction, 

In closing it may be interesting to speak of a few concrete 
buildings in this vicinity, from which it is possible to obtain a 
very good idea of the appearance of the work, and by keeping 
track of how they wear, we shall, in time, learn of the perma- 
nence of the construction 

There is a little building near the lower end of State street, 
built a little more than a year ago by the Aberthaw Construction 
Co. for the Boston Transit Commission, under Mr, E. L. Reed’s 
superintendence, that is well worth a close inspection. It is 
only a covering for a stairway one story high, but it is very 
perfect in its execution. The reinforcement in this is complete 
The walls are solid and monolithic, and the surface was ob- 
tained by picking and hammering. 

At Beverly are the concrete shops of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. These were built in 1903 by the R. L. Fosburg 
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Co., beginning in the dead of winter. The construction is mono- 
lithic, with vaulted walls, and floors and colmuns are all of 
reinforced concrete. ‘The surface of the outer walls was ham 
mered. Mr. F. M. Andrews, of Dayton, O., was the architect. 

In the summer of 1904, the Aberthaw Construction Co. built 
a contagious-ward for the Waltham Hospital, from Mr. E. L. 
Reed’s design and under his supervision, ‘This building is mono 
lithic reinforced concrete, throughout, with vaulted walls, having 
a hammered surface. 

During the last few months, the Eastern Expanded Metal Co. 
has constructed the Park Square Motor Mart for the Jordan 
estate, from the design and under the supervision of Mr, E. T. 
Barker. ‘This is a notable building from the originality of the 
design, The exterior is covered with sheet metal, and so are 
the interior columns, which are cylindrical. These columns 
were cast into the metal shells which served as forms, though 
supported by a lagging of wood. There are some very long- 
span girders in the floors, and the interior fire-walls are made 
of reinforced concrete. No surfacing has been attempted on the 
interior concrete, it being left as cast in the forms. 

At Brockton, the Eastern Expanded Metal Co. has also built, 
this summer, an eight-story office building for the Anglim 
estate, designed and supervised by Mr. J. William Beal. This 
is of reinforced concrefe throughout, except for a facing of 
brick, and is of the skeleton type of construction, the walls being 
single thickness, monolithic, with thin panels between piers. A 
visit to this building would well repay anyone contemplating this 
type of construction, 

PAINTING? 
GOOD painter will often get better results with a fair 
A paint than a poor workman will get with a praiseworthy 
one. The method of application is about as important as 
the quality of the paint used, for the reason that a layer of air 
and water which it may hold exists upon all surfaces. This layer 
of air prevents close adherence of the paint to the surface, and it 
can only be gotten rid of by thoroughly brushing the paint out 
onto the surface and into the body of the material underneath 
A distinguished British painter and author writes: “The less 
paint that is put on at each operation, consistently with a proper 
covering of the ground, the better will the ultimate result be. 
Less paint and more painting,” he impresses as a need “to quite 
“) per cent. of his painter students.” The personal equation 
always counts in painting as it does in almost everything else. 
From experiments with an ocular micrometer in connection with 
a microscope, we find that single coats of the same paint may 
vary in thickness from 1/500 inch to 1/1,000 inch. The variations 
in thickness from these extremes and intermediate points are 
due to the varying pressure of the brush under the hands of 
the painter. Much of the poor work done nowadays results from 
the quality of the tools purchased by or supplied to the painters. 
We insist that a good workman to do good work must have good 
tools to work with; that is, brushes not over 3% inches wide and 
full or thick with good, stiff bristles. For the highest class of 
work we prefer what they call down East “pound brushes’— 
that is, round brushes with good, stiff okatka bristles in them, 
not less than 6 inches long. With one of these properly bridled, 
a painter can do more and better work in a day than it is pos- 
sible for him to do with the ordinary flat brush that is usually 
furnished him, and which costs little less. The good workman 
will always pay special attention to the coating of edges, and 
those parts of a structure where water and dirt will lodge, and 
to the filling in of all crevices, beads and mouldings to prevent 
the incursion of water. These hidden parts are often the vital 
ones in bridges or in buildings of steel-cage construction, and 
they are those which should have the most vigilant and constant 
attention. 

The durability of paint will be affected by the number of coats 
applied—e. g., two coats of paint will wear better than one; 
three coats of paint will wear better than two and four coats of 
paint will wear better than three. The theory upon which we 
design coatings, both for wood and for metal, is, that the primer 
or foundation coat should be considered as structural material 
whose function is both to exclude air and moisture from the 
material underneath it and to form a receptive surface for subse- 
quent coats. It is further our theory that in the sequence of coats 
this primer or foundation coat should dry more quickly and 
harder than any one covering it. Where it is desired to finish a 
structure in white, or in a light tint composed largely of a white 


1Extract from a paper by Mr. Houston Lowe, read before the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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pigment, we have reason to infer that it is wise to limit the num- 
ber of coatings applied to three, exclusive of the primer; the 
reason for this limitation being that our knowledge includes no 
inert pigment which, when used alone with linseed oil, will have 
sufficient hiding power to serve as a satisfactory paint pigment. 
The consequence 1s that to produce a good paint in white or 
some light tint it is necessary to use pigments like white-lead 
or zinc-white that react with the oil and continuously weaken it 
until its power as a binder is finally destroyed. With paints made 
from inert pigments and linseed oil it is undoubtedly true that, 
provided a sufficient interval be allowed to elapse after each coat 
for it to dry and harden, the greater the number of coats and 
the greater the total thickness of the layer, the greater will be 
the degree of impermeability to air and moisture, and also the 
greater the degree of resistance to atmospheric influences. 
Linseed oil in drying takes something from the air—viz., oxy- 
gen—and gives off something to the air—viz., carbon-dioxide and 
water. Mulder describes the process beautifully and calls it 
“the breathing of the drying oils.” The things favorable to the 
drying of oil paints are light, pure, dry air and moderate ariificial 


heat. The things unfavorable to the drying of all paints 
are a humid atmosphere, darkness, noxious gases and 
low temperature. The amount of time which should be 


allowed to elapse between coatings of any given oil-paint will 
vary so much with the location of the structure, the kind and 
condition of the surface, the quality of the paint, the atmospheric 
conditions when the painting is done, and for the first few days 
after it is done, that it is obvious no set period of time can be 
named. However, a painter who is interested in his work can 
always determine whether one coating is fit to receive another 
by noting its lustre, the time when the paint no longer sticks 
to the dry skin of the finger, and the time when the layer cannot 
be moved under heavy pressure. Blisiering, cracking and peeling 
of paint are often due to the fact that under-coats were too elastic 
when they were painted over. If a piece of work be painted coat 
upon coat of oil color before each coat is sufficiently dry, the 
movement and shifting of the under-coats in their effort to 
obtain oxygen for their proper hardening will either rupture— 
i. ¢., crack—the top coats or lift them up in the form of blisters. 
Pearce, in his excellent book on painting, says that four days is 
not too much to allow for the proper drying of oil color which 
will nominaliy dry in twenty-four hours. The period may be 
shortened by additional driers; but a good rule is to allow all 
paint to stand four times as long as it takes to arrive at super- 
ficial dryness, 
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NO, 213 MAYO STREET, RICHMOND, VA, MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 
MR. G. R, TOLMAN, ARCHITECT. 

AYO STREET before the war was one of the principal 
residential streets of Richmond; but, fallen from its 
former rank, for many years this quarter has been in- 

habited by colored people, always poor and sometimes virtuous. 

lf this house has any particular’ history, diligent inquiry has 
failed to reveal] the fact. The exterior is simple and well pro- 
portioned; an air of respectability and reserve pervades it, that 
quality which succeeding generations of builders and “Arketeks” 
were unable to see or feel. 

‘The entrance has a charming character of its own: it gives to 
a well-proportioned oblong hall, enriched with dado, plaster 
cornice and coffered ceiling. The stairs in the rear are screened 
off by curved-topped, slatted, double swinging half-doors, har- 
moniously disposed by a reversed curve under an elliptical arch. 

These stairs, 3° 7T'%” wide, light and fragile as they seem 
with their three-inch square turned columnar newels, in height 
equal to the stair width, stand firm and strong to-day. All this 
in spite of the fact that daily and nightly for years drunken 
men and women have crawled up and down them, heeling from 
port to starboard, with tacks loose and three sheets in the wind 
the hand-rail and slender balusters serving as their mainstay o1 
parent stem from which they radiated in more or less graceful 
curves. One may conclude that their stability (1 refer to the 
stairs) is due to the fact the balusters are inserted into the rail 
in such a manner that the longway, 1% inches, is perpendicular 
to the sectional axis of the rail, thereby giving more base and 
bearing. The drawings will more fully explain this, also the well 
studied manner by which the rail is carried over the newels on 
the half-landing of the flight which, together with the ramp up to 
them, make a continuous hand-rail from story to story. 

The well-proportioned standing-finish throughout is hand- 
wrought, in portions varying slightly in detail each fitted to its 
place. The muntins and stiles of windows are unique as to 
their moulded surface, giving a pleasing effect and style of their 
own to the whole window. 

The frieze panels over doors and windows to parlor and din 
ing-room are decorated by wood-carving executed by a free and 
knowing hand, conventional in treatment yet showing the char 
acteristics of each type, so that they may be readily identified. 
Whether executed on the solid or applied, there was no way to 
ascertain, as removing the paint for any considerable area was 
out of the question. It is slightly undercut, and the fact that 
rone has come away is a bit of evidence for its solidity. The 
freely rendered oak leaves, for instance, hardly ever repeat 
themselves exactly, but all swing together as an harmonious 
whole, showing the undulations of the leaves in keeping with 
their character without imitating nature too closely. The doors 
had narrow stiles, with the wide lock-rail usual to the Georgian 
period. This wide rail, by the by, gives a unity of feeling to 
the whole door. 


The door and window caps are particularly simple, but grace 
ful and pleasing, their heavy projection and broad top would 
give a natural resting place tor rare plaques and other decora- 
live features, a very sensible and appropriate place to put such 
things when one has no private museum attached to his house 
The plaster cornices, light and expressive, were placed in all the 
rooms of first and second stories, evidently to emphasize then 
form, thereby fulfilling one of the elementary principles of good 
decoration. Why this familiar feature of the Georgian period 
1s not more frequently developed by modern architects one fails 
to understand. Simple, direct, and American by long residence, 
capable of almost infinite variation, it is a logical motive sug 
gestive of a purpose, and not of a chateau in France or castle in 
Spain. 

It may be noted there are but two rooms upon a floor, yet the 
impression made upon the visitor is not of a cramped tenement 
but a spacious mansion, due entirely, I think, to the well-pro 
portioned parts and attention given to scale in the unity of the 
whole. 

The dumb-waiter in the dining-room was too small to pass 
up a roasted turkey, but ample for a few black bottles, unless 
the guests were all four-bottle men, then they could come up in 
relays and the darkeys could do the rest—they always had plenty 
f them and they could be relayed also. 

From this dining-room one could pass out onto a very broad 
two-decked piazza or ‘gallery,’ by two windows so arranged 
with swing-doors at bottom as to afford ample head-room: 
from the gallery there were steps leading down to the back yard. 

The kitchen was under the dining-room and connected by 
door and opening in wall, evidently to pass food through, with 
a room to the front, which may have been a breakfast-room or 
childrens’ dining-room. From this room there was a small lobby 
giving to a side entrance, from the passageway, thence by steps 
up to the street level, all this floor being on a level with the 
back yard. There were brick quarters for the servants in the 
yard, which contains a tree of a century's or so growth, evidence 
of the age of the premises. 

This estate was on a high land breaking away into a steep bluff 
directly in the rear. One could overlook the Shockoe Creek 
Valley, a small tributary to the James, the windings of that river 
and the hills beyond. There always being a breeze blowing up 
from the river on the nottest days, the site is cool and com 
fortable. 

Not far from the junction of Shockoe Creek and the James 
River was formerly a natural stone platform serving as the only 
landing in dead water for boats coming up the James, as the 
river forming the southern boundary of Richmond was full of 
falls and rapids. Here the Indians gathered and all the early 
pioneers of tnis section. This point has long since been filled 
up; while the creek serves as a handy sewer, the bluff, valley and 
hills remain. 

While this house may not form a large section of frozen 
music, it exhibits marks of design and must have had an intelli- 
gent maker, it never was palatial, but in its old age it plainly 
shows it has been what it professed to be, a comfortable, attrac- 
tive American home. 

STAIRCASE AND MANTELS IN SAME HOUSE. 
DINING-ROOM DETAILS IN SAME HOUSE. 
SKETCH DESIGN FOR CHRIST CHURCH, WEST HAVEN, CONN. MESSRS. 
H, M. CONGDON’ & SON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. 

THE church is designed to be built of local stone plastered in 
side, with an open-timber roof and cypress trim. Seating capacity 
110 in the nave, 34 singers and & clergy in the choir, and in a 
“nun’s gallery” over the north chancel aisle there is room for an 
auxiliary choir of a dozen or more women; the organ being placed 
in a similar gallery opposite. Cost about $35,000 


ROOD AND CHAPEL SCREENS: PLATES 10-17. 


1 


THE screens of S. Petronio, Bologna, range from the later 
Gothic to the middle Renaissance. The earlier screens 
are similar in comparison to that of St. Mark’s and, as 
in that example, colored marbles are employed. But in S. Pe 
tronio some polychrome decoration is also used. 

In the few early examples of Rood-screens in Rome, all Gothic 
influence is lacking and the most conspicuous example of chapel 
screens—that in the Vatican—is quite Classic in detail and 
composition 

The marble screen in the Sistine Chapel, the illustration of 
which composes the greater part of this number, was built in 
1473 from the designs of Baccio Pintelli. The chapel in which 
it stands, the Capella Sistina, is so called from its builder—Six- 
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tus IV. The room is oblong in shape, being 133 feet long by 45 
feet wide; the choir occupies over two-thirds of the chapel. 

The walls beneath the windows were originally hung with 
tapestries worked from the “cartoons” of Raphael, but are now 
painted with representations of hangings. The upper part and 
ceiling contain a series of remarkable frescos by the most famous 
artists of the fifteenth century who were employed by the Pope 
to decorate this private chapel in a manner which indicates, 
to-day, the lavish use of wealth by the Church at that period. 

The artistic value of these frescos and their place in the his- 
tory of art make the casual observer indifferent to the beauties 
of the gallery and the screen, the only architectural decoration 
in the room. The screen, designed by Baccio Pintelli, the archi 
tect of the chapel, is about 45 feet long and 12 feet high. 
The bronze grille, filling the panels between the pilasters, has 
been removed to allow a better view for the “student” and the 
“personally conducted.” 

The historian may be able to explain the hiatus in the develop- 
ment of the church screen in Italy, for there are but few ex- 
amples of the late Renaissance, and the scant Rococco examples 
vary greatly in type. The illustration shown, from Naples, is 
in the usual style, though free in detail, but the barrier at Brecia 

it cannot be called screen—is a mere assembly of sculpture, a 
product of the wildest Rococco imaginings W. T..P 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


GRANITE FROM INDIA.—It is said that India is to come into the 
market as a granite exporter, and that the employment of labor 
at sixpence a day will enable the material to be produced at a cost 
far below that at present ruling even in Norway and Sweden. 
The report appears to have originated in the fact that the Bom- 
bay Port Trust have resolved to use granite quarried in the 
southern portion of the Presidency for the entrances to the docks 
in that port. It is, however, a long step from the supply of merely 
local requirements, to an export trade upon a profitable basis, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the freight of granite 
from Europe to India is frequently as much as the first cost of 
the material itself, and labor in India, although it is to be had at 
an exceedingly low price per day, is so ineffective as to be very 
costly when the amount of production is taken into account. It 
should never be forgotten that the cost of labor per hour or per 
day is only one of the factors of cost. The real test is the cost 
of production—in other words, the efficiency of the labor em- 
ployed. The principal benefit obtained by the introduction of 
favor-saving appliances is the increase of the efficiency of labor. 
One of the disadvantages of a low labor cost per hour is that the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery is discouraged, and 
although it is frequently argued that the development of labor- 
saving machinery tends to the decay of the handicraftsmen, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that the countries in which machinery has 
obtained its greatest developments are just those in which wages 
are the highest per day with a cost of production relatively low. 
Stone Trades Journal. 

DEATH OF THE ScuLpTorR ArMsTEAD.—Mr. H. H. Armstead, 
R.A., the well-known sculptor, died early in December, aged 79. 
His two most important works were the sculptured decorations 
on the Colonial Office in Whitehall and the southern and eastern 
sides of the podium of the Albert Memorial; for the latter he 
designed eighty-four life-sized figures in marble, representing the 
musicians, poets, sculptors and painters of the Italian, German, 
French and English schools and other “ideal” statues. He did 
the external stone sculptures at Eatington Hall, Warwickshire, 
the carved oak panels in “The Queen’s Robing Room” at West- 
minster Palace, the marble reredos in Westminster Abbey, the 
great fountain in King’s College. Cambridge, the statue of Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn at Chatham, and numerous statues and busts. 
“His work had monumental character and simplicity, and will al- 
ways be remembered as belonging to the front rank of British 
sculpture,” says Mr. M. H. Spielmann.—Builders’ Journal. 

Work OF REPAIRING St. Mark’s.—The work of restoration at 
St. Mark’s. is going on satisfactorily. The scaffolding supporting 
the Apocalypse vault, which was most in danger, has been com- 
pleted without injury to the decoration. The pillars of the tribune 
and the chief walls have been protected and supported. The pres- 
ervation of the basilica is now insured.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 1. 


SULPHATE Farts To Puriry WaTer.—The statement 
comes from Manila, Philippine Islands, that the copper sulphate 
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method of water purification has failed there. It will be remem- 
bered that a member of the Government's scientific staff at Wash- 
ington made great claims for this substance as a safe and effective 
disinfectant for public water supplies a few months ago. Dilu- 
tions as high as one part per million were, he said, effective. The 
Bureau of Government Laboratories at Manila is reported to have 
gone into the subject very carefully and has found that even in 
strengths of 1 to 150,000 the copper required four hours to stop 
the growth of cholera germs. It was not considered safe to use 
this concentration in water drunk day after day by persons of all 
ages, so the method has been discarded. It is suggested that the 
failure at Manila, after its apparently successful use on water sup- 
plies in this country, may be due to some peculiarity of the water 
there, and that copper sulphate can only be effectively used on 
waters of certain compositions. It will be remembered that ex- 
periments made some time ago in England also seemed to dis- 
credit Mr. Moore’s claims.—N. Y. Globe. 


Tue “Curist or THE ANveEs.”—The placing of a colossal statue 
of Christ on the Andean border between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic, 14,000 feet above the sea, occurred March 13, 1004. The 
base of the statue is in granite. On this is a granite sphere, 
weighing some fourteen tons, on which the outlines of the world 
are sketched, resting upon a granite column 22 feet high. The 
figure of Christ above, in bronze, is 26 feet in height. The cross 
supported in his left hand is 5 feet higher. The right hand is 
stretched out in blessing. On the granite base are two bronze 
tablets, one of them given by the Workingmen’s Union of Buenos 
Ayres, and the other by the Working Women. One of them 
gives the record of the creation and erection of the statue; on 
the other are inscribed the words: “Sooner shall these moun- 
tains crumble into dust than Argentines and Chilians bieak the 
peace to which they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer.’—Boston Transcript. 


Tue Arr or Cross-EXAMINATION.—A Devonshire architect was 
a witness in a county court dispute as to “ancient lights.” The 
gentleman in question deposed that the light alleged to have been 
diminished was really as good as ever, and in proof of his asser- 
tion he said he went to the locus in quo with a very small print 
book and could read it easily. 

Up rose counsel in cross-examination, and the following dia- 
logue ensued: 

“Have you it?” Witness: “Yes.” 

“What is it?” “The New Testament.” 

“What part of it did you read?” Witness: ‘ ‘Woe unto you 
also, ye lawyers.” (St. Luke, xi., 46.) 

Amid laughter the cross-examination came to a speedy close.—~ 


Sheffield Independent. 


Quartz GLAss.—Glass that can be heated white hot and then 
plunged into cold water without breaking would seem an impossi 
bility, but it has been recently made an accomplished fact. It 
is made from Brazilian quartz pebbles heated red hot and then 
thrown into distilled water. Then the purest pieces are selected 
and welded with the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe into long stems 
like straws, from which glass vessels of any shape can be made. 
Thus far this quartz glass has been employed chiefly for making 
laboratory apparatus. A test-tube, however thin, made in this 
way will not break when a white-hot coal is dropped into it 
Stone Trades Journal. 


He YERKES JAPANESE Room.—To procure a Japanese room, 
says Mr. Will H. Low, the late C. T. Yerkes sent W. B. Van Ingen, 
a well-known decorative artist, to Japan with the exact measure- 
ment of the room to be decorated in Japanese fashion. Mr. Van 
Ingen consulted with the best authorities, and the result was a 
room built entirely over there, taken apart and brought here, 
with half a dozen artist artisans, who put the room together here. 
It is a very remarkable specimen of an excellent type of moderr 
Japanese art. 


Bronze Statue oF HeNprik Hupson.—Mr. Francis Banner- 
man has offered to erect at his own expense on Polopens Island, 
at the entrance of Newburgh Bay. a bronze statue of Hendrik 
Hudson, 30 feet high. His proposition was accepted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Hudson Tercentenary Committee. 


THE Liprary oF St. Mark, VENIcE.—The corner of the famous 
Sansovino Palace, containing the royal library, which was cut by 
the collapse of the Campanile in July, 1902, has been perfectly re- 
stored, without requiring the demolition of that part which was 
thrown out of place. 
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they are to do. 


New York 


Designers and 


Traps, Ete. 


STURTEVANT FANS 


are individually designed for the work 


place, operates at maximum efficiency 
and is built for endurance under the 
most. trying conditions. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works Hyde Park, Mass. 
Philadelphia 


Suilders of Heating, 


and Generating Sets; Fuel Economizers; 


Each fits its chosen 


Chicago London 


‘ Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft 
Apparatus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors 


Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam 
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an &-story building, suitable for a depart 
ment store, on the northwest corner of 6th 
and College Sts. Tietig & Lee will pre- 
pare the plans. 

The ordinance providing for the erection 
of the proposed new city hospital here at 
a cost of $1,750,000 has been approved. The 
Cincinnati Sanitarium, at College Hill, will 
erect an addition to the hospital costing 
$50,000, The Board of Education has 
planned the erection of five new school 
buildings to cost $325,000, 

Plans have been completed, it is said, 
for a 10-story office building, to be built 
on the northwest corner of 4th and Main 
Sts., for Henry Burkhold. 

Plans are in progress for a residence for 
Louis P. Fick on Madison road. The prop- 
erty has a frontage of 215 ft. and is 400 ft. 
deep. Tietig & Lee, Cincinnati, are archi 
tects. 

Plans are in progress for a $100,000 build 
ing on Gilbert Ave. for the Emerys, Jos. G 
Steinkamp & Bro. are architects. 

It is reported that land has been pur- 
chased in Clifton, a Cincinnati suburb, for 
the site of the new Union Hebrew College. 
Work on the new grounds will begin im- 
mediately and the buildings already planned 
will require an outlay of more than $200,000, 


POSITION WANTED. 


RCHITECTURAL ENGINEER desires part 
nership or management construction de- 
par tment, with an are hite ct or contracting en 
gineer or corporation; practical design; specifi- 
cations, supervision, masonry, reinforced con- 
crete, fireproof steel structures and all classes 
of buildings; Associate Mem. Am. Soc. Civil 
Engineers. Address “48-A.," care of American 
Architect (1562-1567) 


WANTED 


Copies of The American Architect for 
JANUARY 21, 1905. 


We will pay 15 cents each and postage for 
copies of the Regular Edition, and 35 cents 
each and postage for copies of the ‘Inter 
national Edition, for the date above noted. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


Times Building, Times Sq., New York 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


GUTSMAN desires position ; American, 
. 10 years’ experience in first-class offices ; 


good outside superintendent; competent on 
working drawings from sketches: city, country. 
factory, mill buildings: lowest salary accepted 
S25 per week Address “1-A.," care American 


Architect. (1567) 

\ ALESMAN WANTED.—A young man hav 
& ing an acquaintance with architecture and 
the building trade, to solicit and negotiate con- 
tracts for structural and ornamental! iron work : 
must have tact and perseverance and be a good 
trader. A suitable salary for the right mii"). 
Communications confidential. Address ‘50-A., 
care American Architect. (1564-1567) 


ANTED.—An_ experienced architectural 
draughtsman; must be good in general 
working drawings and detailing > a permanent 
rey at good salary. RICHARDS, Me 
‘ARTY & BULFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 
(1565-1567) 


“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 
Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 


Architects Boll & Taylor have submitted 
plans to Building Inspector Tooker for an 
Opera house to be erected on the north side 
of 7th St., by John J. Ryan. It will be of 
steel. brick and concrete construction, 67 x 


&. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Lehman & Schinitt, 
architects, of Cleveland, O., will furnish 
the plan for the new Miami County court 
house, to be erected at a cost of $280,000 

It Is reported that John ID. R ckefeller 
will donate his Euclid Ave. and Case Ave. 
homestead for the purposes of a $1,000,000 
music hall, and also that he will make a 
handsome contribution towards the cost ot 
the building 


Ciinton, lowa.—The Turners of Clinton 
are planning the erection of a new Turner 


Hall. 


VaA.—George J. Stoneman. 
cashier State Bank of Columbia, will re 
ceive plans and estimates on a 2 


bank and office building. 


story brick 


Plans and specifications have been pre 
pared by architects Richards, McCarty & 
Bulford for the new office building to be 
erected by Peter Merkle on the site of the 
old St. Paul A. M. E. church. The build 


ing is to be of brick construction with 


pressed brick front and terra cotta trim- 
mings. 

Correr, Ark.—lThe members of the Ma 
sonic Fraternity at Cotter are planning thi 
erection of a Masonic Temple 


CUMBERLAND, Pa.—It is reported that the 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will erect 
a passenger depot here soon 
rhe Interstate Trust & Guaranty Co., it 


Is reported, will erect an &-story bank and 


office building, 50 x 90 ft., of steel fireproof 
construction, 


Davenport Commercial Club w 
erect a new club house here. 

lhe Elks of Davenport plan to erect 
new building here 


S. Dak.—It is reported that 
J. C. Burrichter will erect new theater 


here at a cost of $60,000 


Derry Cuurcu, Pa—The Philadel Iphia & 
uling Railway Co. has plans for a new 
depot at this place 


Derroir, Micu.—Rey Father James 
Savage of the Most Holy Trinity Church, 
here, is planning the erection of a hand- 
some new club house for the men and bovs 
of the parish 
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J. W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES The PERSPECTIVE 


American terms. Interiors Address 3 
e r r a-C O t t a Artist,’’ Oak Cottage, Arlington, N. J. 
Perspectives Rendered Manufacturers of High Grade 
In Pen-and-:Ink and Water:Coler THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


WAU beacon steet, Boson, || UTChitectural 
- ELDON DEANE 7: e i r a — C fe) t t a Consists of the leading article on Old Colomal 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman CHICAGO Architecture from the complete edition and 100 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave. Cor. 42d St. full-page plates chosen for their value to stu- 
YORK ony dents. PRICE, $15.00 
Ww Iron, Marble 
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Do You Know What 
Mullins Makes? 


You ought to —for it’s two to one we make 
the very things you want. 

Yes, and we make them better than you 
ever dreamed they could be made. 


Mullins Architectural. 
Sheet Metal WorKand Statuary 


— comprises practically everything known in stamped metal work. And the superb 
@ equipment of the Mullins plant insures a quality and promptness of service 
Pe " unknown elsewhere. Just let us quote you 

ae prices, and show you what we can do. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 
206 Franklin Street. Salem, Ohio. 


Aisc manufacturers of Mullins Fireproof Windows, Skylights, etc. 


DoNALDSCNVILLE, La—G. A. Gondram has Fort Micriz, N. Y.—AIl bids recently station to be located at 2d St. and Meadow 
organized a company for the erection of opened for the construction of a hospital Lane. 
an opera house here at Fort Michie, N. Y., have been rejected. The great Camp of Pennsylvania of the 
No further action has yet been taken. Order of Maccabees, at Harrisburg, have 
Gatespurc, Itt.—It is reported that the decided to erect a new home for aged and 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. infirm Maccabees. The announcement has 
: at been made by S. S. Foultz, supervising de- 


East Orance, N. J.—Plans have been 
drawn for a Masonic Temple to be erected 
by the Hope Lodge No 124, FF and A. M.., 


timated to cost about $50:000 will erect a new passenger station here 
cs COs < 


a cost of $150,000. puty of Eastern Pennsylvania. 

ELKHART, INp—John W. Fieldhouse is Geneva, N. Y—The New York Central Hartrorp City, Inp.—The Masonic 
planning to establish a new theater at Elk- will soon build a handsome new station at Lodge of Hartford City is planning the 
hart ines. erection of a new Masonic Temple there. 

Ei.kins Park, Pa—J. H. & T. W. Daz Gisestown, N, J.—It is reported that the Lawrence Forkner is one of the officers of 
ney, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, want sub- Catholics of this city intend erecting an the lodge 
bids for a 3-story gate lodge, at Elkins edifice and parochial residence. Hazieton, Pa—lIt is reported that the 
Park. Stone, slate roof, open plumbing Hanover, Pa—The Reformed Congrega- Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. will erect a new 
mantels, tile work, plate glass, gas fixtures, tion of Hancver, Pa., will erect a chapel in Passenger station here. 
etc the spring. Address Mr. A. R. Brodbeck, [{t11snoro, N. Dax.—Bids are asked by 

Fercus Fats, Minn.—A dormitory for Hanover, Pa., for information. the County Auditor of Trail County until 
nurses will be erected at the State Insane Harrispurc, Pa—Plans have been com- 2 p. m. Jan. 8, for erecting a new court 


Hospital, to cost $75,000, and new cottages pleted by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- house. Buechner & Orth, St. Paul, Minn., 


for the contagious ward, to cost $5,000. pany for the erection of the large freight are architects 
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Bronze Ancu 
Broadway Entrance 
Trinity Building New York. 
».Francia H, Kimball, Ares. 


Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze 


THE WINSLOW BROS. 
COMPANY 


Chicago - New York 


Hopoken, N. J. 
completed for a new school building at 2d 
and Monroe Sts., Hoboken, N. J. Building 
will be brick and stone, 2-stories, 125 x 135 
Eugene 


Revised plans have been 


ft., and will have 22 class rooms. 
Cicearelli, of Hol ken, is architect. 
HUNTSVILLE, TENN.—The Elks of Hunts- 
ville will erect a handsome new opera house 
here to cost $75,000, 
Huron, S. Dax.—A 
building is being planned for Huron. 


new government 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—George J. Marott 
has ordered plans and will soon ask tor 
bids for the construction of a business block 
or department store on Massachusetts Ave. 
on the Enterprise Hotel site. The building 
will cost about $175,000. 


Irnaca, N. Y.—Syracuse University will 
build an &-story business block at Ithaca 
Plans are being prepared by Prof. Kar! 
Hollenbeck of the department of architec 
ture. Floor of iron construction, upper 
stories of brick and terra cotta 

Congressman John W., Dwight, of Dry 


den, has introduced a bill in Congress call 
ing for an increase of $40,000 in the appro 


priation made a few years ago for the 
building of a new post office in this city 


on the lot at the corner of Tioga and Buf- 
falo Sts. The total cost to be $110,000. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Bids are asked by 
the Board of Public Works until 3 p. m 
Jan, 26, for furnishing all labor and mate 


rial for the erection of ull. 


lean is engineer. 


aj Philip Prio 

Plans and detailed specifications have been 
ebout cc mpleted in the office of Henri L. 
Reinholdt, Jr., architect, of this city, for 
a hotel here. 
a 4-story building, measuring 210 x 320 ft 
It will be built of brick and stone, finished 
in hardwood and provided with latest im 
provements. 


to be erected Designs show 


KENTLAND, IND.—The County Commis- 
sioners of Newton County are planning for 
the erection of the new 
Kentland, the county seat 


court house at 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Isaac Purcell, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., will prepare plans and 
specifications for proposed edifice to be 


erected by the Second Presbyterian Church 
Kokomo, INp.—It is reported that a new 
church is contemplated for the local Cath- 
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ment 


“VALE 


Burttpers’ HARDWARE.” 


The best way to retain such 


ing 


xili 


Be Careful of the 
——Hardware——= 


The slight difference between the 
cost of good hardware and the 
‘gust as good” kind often ob- 
scures the question of QUALITY. 
Architects should remember that 
they build for years—not days ; 
that time tries all things, includ- 
ing builders’ hardware. 

An architect who is endeavoring 
to establish (or who has estab- 
lished) a reputation for judg- 


and good taste specifies 


& Towne Locks aAnp 


a 


reputation is to keep on specify- 


Write for artistic printed matter. 


elie parish 


terested. 


Rev. lrancis Lordman is in- 

LOUISVILLE, Ky Architects Kenneth Mc- 
Donald and \W. J. Dodd are preparing plans 
for the department to 
erected at 4th and for 


be 
the 


store building 
Walnut Sts., 


Stewart Dry Goods Co. Seven stories, 180 

x LOR ft. Cost, $400,000. 
LovIsvILLE, Ky.—The construction of a 
flat building on Third Ave. and 


$50,000 
B 


roadway is proposed by Clayton S. Longes 


Lewiston, Int.—A new Carnegie Library 
will be erected at Lewiston, 

LittLe Rock, Arkk.—The City Council has 
provided for a new $150,000 city hall here, 
and the remodeling of the city hospital. 

LOGANSPORT, Inp.—William Randall, 
former manager of the local Crystal Thea- 
ter, proposes to erect a new theater here. 

LoGANSPort, INp.—Judge D. D. Dykeman 
is planning to erect a $75,000 hospital with 
a $100,000 endowment in this city. The 
building will be a gift to the city by Mr. 
Dykeman in memory of Mary Dykeman, 
his deceased wife, 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Dr. George W. Switzer, 
president of the Y. M. C. A., announces 
that bids will be received on Feb. 22, 1906, 
for the erection of a $60,000 building in this 
city. J. F. Alexander & Son, architects. 


The 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Murray Street, - New York 


Mrs. C. B. Stuart has purchased a site 
adjoining the Home Hospital and has or 
dered plans for a building for a home for 
aged people and a building to be used for 
nurses employed at the hospital. Mrs. 
Stuart will make the city a gift of these 
buildings. 

Matone, N. Y.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress asking for an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for the purpose of erecting 
a government building in this city, to be 
used as post office, customs office, ete. 

MarsHatt, Mo.—The Chicago & Alton 
Railway will erect a new passenger station 
at Marshall. 

Mason City, IA.—The question of a new 
federal building for Mason City is being 
discussed, 

MempuHis, TENN.—Plans by R. H. Hunt, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have been adopted for 
edifice previously reported to be erected 
by the First Baptist Church, A. U. Boone, 
pastor; cost $60,000. 

Mipptetown, O.—McCarthy & Ward, of 
this city, are considering the erection of 
a new theater here, 

MINERAL WELLS, TEX.—A site has been 
purchased here Major Beardsley, of 
Gibsland, La., and an &-story steel and fire 
proof cement stone hotel, to cost between 
$300,000 and $400,000, will be erected. 
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Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplizs 


WRITE FOR 


Next to the 


New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Plans for the erec- 
j main building for the State 
University have been prepared by Architect 
Clarence H. Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. Thi 


foundation been completed and work 


on of the new 


on the superstructure will be started in 
the spring Cost, S400.000 

Mopite, At It is reported that the 
Southern Railway has secured site for the 


erection f proposed freight depot, 1,000 
x 120 feet H. B Washington, 


1). ( general 


Spencer, 
manager 
obtained 
union pas- 
Beauregard, 


Jose ph Sts 


lerminal Co. has 
permit for the erection of a 
between 
Cost to he 


senger Station on 


000 


Month o, Inv. —Rickman & Sons, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. have been awarded the 
ontract for the new school building at a 

st of $60,000 

Morristown, N. J It is reported that 
the $75,000 municipal building is a= cer 
unty for Morristown, Mayor Reed can 
give inforn 

NATCHITOCHES, LA—Administrators of 
State Normal School have adopted plans 


for proposed 4-story building; cost, $80,000, 
Caldwel 


NATION AI 


ire asked bh 


is president, 
Mitirary Home, Kan.—Bids 
Major W. W. Martin, Treas- 
irer, until noon Jan. 9, for all material 


and labor necessary in the construction of 


haplain’s quarters except excavating, grad- 
ment walls 
Newark, N. J.—Pri invited 


ind will 


be received until Jan. 31 at the 
office of Cass Gilbert, architect, 79 Wall St.. 
New York City, for the purchase and re 
moval of the old Essex County court 
house at Newark, N. J., in accordance with 
specifications, which may be obtained from 
the architect lhe right is reserved to 
ccept any bid or to reject any or all bids 


By order of the Essex County Building 


Leslie D. Ward, president 

lhe plans of Archi 
tects Gordon, ‘Track & Swartwout, of Fifth 
\ e., Ni York, 


Commission 


New Haven, Conn 


have been approved by 
the building committee for the new Con- 
necticut Savings Bank, to be erected at the 
corner of Church and Crown Sts lo be 


ft 


ern office convenience 


60 x . and equipped with every mod 
\ steam heating ap 


paratus W also be imstaiied 


\ new armory, S35 0000, 
1 
erected here for lroop A 


NEW Ns, LA 


irded for struct 


cost is to be 


ORL! ontract has been 


ion of proposed club 


ise for Young Men's Associa 


Hebrew 


tion; fireproof construction, two stories, 120 

x 175 ft.; billiard room, gymnasium, natato 

etc.; auditorium to have seating ca- 

city of 2,500. Stone Bros. and Emile 
I tects 


rhe building committee of the Young 
Men's Gymnastic Club, it is stated, has 
adopted plans for a 6-story club house, 
which it proposes to erect at a cost of about 
$120,000, 

New N. Y.—Architect Frank 


Marion Wright, New York City, has pre- 


pared plans for a residence, 40 x 8&5 ft., to 


he built here. Cost, $35,000. 

Newark, O.—Architects Richards, 
Carty & Bulford, of Columbus, will soon 
award the contract for the new 10-story 


steel and brick fireproof office building to 


be erected in this city by the Newark 
lrust Co. 
New York, N. Y sernstein & Bernstein 


are preparing plans for a 6-story flat, 50 x 
86.11 for Harris Maskin, 103 Fourth 
10 cost $50,000, on St., west of 
Seventh Ave. 

Geo, Fred Pelham is making plans for a 
6-story flat, 50 x 87.11 ft., for Felt & Mala 
koff, 19-21 W. 116th St., to be erected on 
6th St., Columbus Ave., to 
$50,000 

Parnass & Dellon 
side of Lenox Ave., 
story flat, 50 x & ft., 
Fred Pelham is making plans. 

H. Levin, 1411 Madison Ave., will build 
on the north side of 117th St., 169 ft, west 
of Pleasant Ave., a 6-story flat, 50 x 87 ft. 
to cost $50,000. Bernstein & Bernstein, 
architects. 

The Mutual 
134th St. 
ing, plumbing and plumbing fixtures, trim 
and mantels, work, 
plastering, painting, gas fixtures, hardware, 
etc., for the two south 
side of 173d St., 100 ft. of St. Nicho- 
las Ave., from plans by J. H. Amsler. Ap- 
proximate cost, $70,000. 

Frederick C. Zobel is preparing plans for 
the erection of an 11-story fireproof, steel 
and office building, 50 x 92 ft. 
which he wi at Nos. 32-34 West 20th 
St. No contracts have yet been awarded. 
Lieberman, Trinity Ave. and 
build at the northeast cor- 
ner of 156th St. and Trinity Ave., Bronx, 6 
stories, brick, stone flat, with 38 apartments. 
He is still for estimates on various 
lines of material and equipment, Estimated 


cost. S 100.000, 


west of cost 
will build on the east 
west of 142d St., a 6- 


to cost Geo. 


Cn: 


is still open for estimates on roof 


Construction 


dumb-waiters, electric 


tenements on the 
east 


frame loft 


| erect 


Charles 


St., will 


open 


Separate contracts will be let for interior 
and equipment for the publishing 
be erected at 20-24 Vesey St. for 
the Evening Post. Robert D. Kohn is arc 
tect, and Mare Ejidlitz & Son, 489 Fifth 
\ve., are the builders. 

Plans have been approved by the Build- 
ing Department for a new store and lodge 
building, which is to be erected on the east 
side of Fifth Ave., 51 ft. south of 11th St. 
for Mrs. E. R. Harbough, 449 Park Ave. 


fixtures 


house to 


Dehli & Howard are the architects and 
plans show a four-story building, 50 x 95 
ft. It will be built of brick and stone and 
heating, electric lighting, etc. 
\pproximate cost, $50,000, 

The property at the southwest corner of 
Washington Ave. and 160th St. will be im 
proved by the modern flat 
house to contain 31 apartments. Schwartz 
& Gross and B. W. Marcus are the archi 
tects. Plans provide for a 6-story build 
ing, 32 x 102 ft. to be built of brick and 
stone and to have all improvements. Ap 
proximate cost, $200,000, 

Architect Samuel Sass has prepared plans 
for a flat house for Morris L. Weiss, 613 E. 
léth St. It will be erected on the souti 
side of 49th St., east of Second Ave Plans 
provide for a 6 story building, 56 x &7 ft. 
Approximate cost, $50,000, 

It is reported that Architects Moore & 
Landsiedel are preparing plans for tour 
apartment houses to be erected on Amster 
dam Ave., between 11]th and 112th Sts. Ap 
proximate cost, $400,000, 

Architects Welsh, Smith & Provost, 11 E. 
12d St., have prepared plans and specifica 
tions for a residence to be erected at 614 
Fifth Ave. for Wm. Hall’s Sons, specula 
tive builders, 39 E, 42d St The building 
will be 5 stories high, measuring 20 x 100 
it., of fireproof construction and will have 
the latest improvements and appliances. 

Plans have been approved by the Build 
iig Department for the bank and apartment 
house to be erected at 20 and 22 Union Sq. 
3ank. Henry 
Approximate cost, $300, 


have steam 


erection of a 


for the Union Square Savings 
Bacon, architect. 

Bids are being received by Shickel & Dit 
mars; architects, for the new 12-story loft 
building at 207-217 W. 24th St., for the 
Frammer Realty Co. Size, 85 x 125 ft. 

Plans are in progress for 
building on Bridge St., New York, for the 
C. Van Nostrand Co. Reinforced concrete, 
x 7 ft. Cost, $75,000, William Hig- 
ginson is architect. 

Plans have been completed for an &-story 
brick tenement house for Johnson, Kahn & 
Co., 344 W. 72d St., New York, at 72d St. 
and West End Ave. Size, 70 x &7 ft. Cost, 
$150,000, J. E. Scharsmith is architect. 

Gordon & Dushman, New York, are the 
owners of the proposed four 5-story flats 
at 175th St. and Amsterdam Ave. Cost, 
$502,000, H. T. Howell is architect. 

C. F. Bond, Inc., 136 Liberty St., New 
York, has been awarded the general con- 
tract for the extensive alteration at 37 W. 
a3d St. He bids on all sub-con- 
Barney & Chapman are architects. 

Plans are complete for a 6-story tenement 
house for the Moorehead Realty and Con- 
struction Co., 718 E. 142d St., New York. 
H. T. Howell ts architect. Cost, $60,000. 


a story loft 


desires 


tracts. 


Plans have been completed for an exten- 
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The Largest “Lock Joint” 
Column Ever Built 


401% in. diameter ; 35 ft. 10 in. long. F 
One of four furnished by us for the portico of the 
Allenhurst Club, Allenhurst, N. J. 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., U.S. A. 
New York Office, s - 1123 Broadway. 


é so 
HENRY SANDERS CO., 
A. J. KOLL PLANING 
MILL CO., Los Angeles,Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of KOLUS 
Koll’s Patent Lock Joint PATENT 
Columns for Pergolas, 


Porches or Interior Use. 


Send for Catalogue G 19. 


The 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


Visible Writing 

c 

Offers more real typewriter value than 
has ever before been incorporated in 
one writing machine. 

Complete for all classes of work 
Without attachments. 

Simple in construction, 

Durable far beyond our own claims, 

Adopted and endorsed by the lead- 
ing business and public institutions 
all over the world. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 


No, 135 Wabash Avenue 


THE AMERICAN 


“RENAISSANCE 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” 


ARCHITECT, 


FIREPLACES ” 
In Envelope, Price, $5.00, 


Publishers 
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sive alteration to the old A, T. Stewart 
store at Broadway and 9th and 10th Sts., 
owned by the A. T. Stewart Realty Co. 
and leased to John Wanamaker. The three 
Broadway entrances are to be enlarged, 
seven passenger elevators will be installed, 
new staircases erected and windows im- 
proved. D. H. Burnham & Co., Chicago, 
lll., are architects. 

Plans have been completed for a new 6 
story and basement buildmg for the New 
York Red Cross Hospital on 100th St. and 
Central Park West. Size, 34 x 60 ft. Cost, 
$60,000, N. Anderson is architect. 

Work will start immediately on the recon- 
struction of the new Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. Co.’s new terminal at 
the foot of W. 23d St. The framework 
will be of steel. Much of the metal in the 
former building is serviceable. The new 
structure will be as nearly fireproof as it 
can possibly be made 

Plans have been filed for a 6-story flat at 
109th St. and Amsterdam Ave. for the Les 
ter Realty Co., of 2790 Broadway. Geo. F. 
Pelham is architect. Cost, $56,000 

Janpole, Werner & Janpole are taking 
figures on a new apartment house on 17&th 
St. and St. Nicholas Ave. J. Hauser is 
architect. Cost, $75,000. 

Plans have been filed for two 6-story flats 
and stores, 49 x &7 ft. for Berlinger & 
Greenberg, 335 FE. 6th St.. New York. Bern- 
stein & Bernstein are architects. Cost, $100, 
000, 

It is reported that W. H. Stutchbury, 
144th St. and Park Ave., New York, will 
erect two large apartment houses at 179th 
St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


Charles T. Barney, 71 Broadway, is re 
ported to be interested in the construction 
of 12-story office building on the site of 
the old Brunswick Hotel on Fifth Ave., be 
tween 26th and 27th Sts.. New York. The 
cost will be $1,000,000, 

Plans have been filed for a 6-story brick 
apartment house at 160th St. and Fort 
Washington Ave, H. ‘T. Buhnan is owner. 
Schwartz, Gross & Marcus, 35 W. 21st St., 
New York, are architects. 

The erection of a $300,000 dormitory is 
being considered by the trustees of Barnard 
College. 

Plans have been filed for an $85,000. 6 
story chapel hall at 334 and 336 W. 20th 
St.. for St. Peter's Episcopal Church. It 
will have a facade of brick and terra cotta 
trimmings 

It is reported that Architect George W 
Keister will prepare plans for the new 
vaudeville theater which M. R. Bimberg 
will build in Harlem, in the vicinity of 125th 
St. and Fifth Ave. 

Plans have been filed with the Superin- 
tendent of .Buildings for a new 6-stor\ 
building to be erected in Central Park 
West, just south of 100th St.. for the New 
York Red Cross Hospital, of which Wm. 
Il. Wardell is president. The facade will 
he of brick and limestone. It is to cost 
$00,000, R. N. Anderson is the architect. 


NorFotk, VaA—Hofheimer Bros. will 
erect an addition to the Fairfax Hotel. at 
a cost of $50,000 

The Victoria Hotel Co. has been char 
tered and will erect a 6-story brick and 


stone hotel, 57 x 157 ft. Cost. about $100, 
O00 


Gunther Wagner’s 


Waterproof “Chin Chin’ Black and ‘Pelican’ 
Colored DRAWING INKS are the Standard Liquid 
Drawing Inks of the World, 

They are first-class INKS of the finest grade 
and are used by Professional Draughtsmen all 
over the world. 

n % oz. and 1% oz. bottles, with quill filler, 
also 8 oz., 16 oz. and 32 oz, bottles. 

Sample and Color Card, showing actual Inks 
applied by hand, furnished on application. 


Sole Agents for United States, 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 


Osweco, N. Y It has been voted to erect 
a new $50,000 school building here. 

The Board of Trustees of the Oswego 
Hospital and the Medical Board adopted the 
plans for the new hospital as prepared by 
Architect Williams, of Ogdensburg. Esti 
mated cost, $40,000, 

Peoria, is reported that the Get 
man Fire Insurance Co. has purchased thi 
Rouse Block and will ] 
story office and bank building, to cost sey 
eral hundred thousand dollars 

Peru, Inp—Lehman & Schmitt, archi 
tects, of Cleveland, will furnish plans for 
the new $280,000 court house to be ere 


in Peru. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa \ new bank build 
ing will be erected at the northwest corner 
of 18th St. and Girard Ave. for the Girard 
Ave. Title and Trust Co., recently organ 
ized. George W. Roydhouse is the presi 
dent of the company It is proposed to 
erect a brick and stone structure, to cost 


about S50,000 


Permit has been granted by the Bureau of 
Building Inspection for a new edifice for 
the congregation of the Belmont Ave. Bap- 
tist Church at Belmont, Westminster and 
Merion Aves. Plans show a 2-story struc 
ture of stone, 77.34% x 99.10 ft. Jacol 
Waschold, architect. 

Representative McCreary has introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives pro- 
viding for a $2,500,000 custom 
Philadelphia 

[t is reported that a three-million-dollar 
family hotel is to be erected on the site of 
the Beth Eden Baptist Church. Loeal and 
New York interests, headed by Henry Ives 
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house for 
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OUR HANDSOME 
NEW CATALOGUE 


Of Porcelain Enameled 
Iron Lavatories is ready 
for distribution. If you 
did not receive one, write 
us and we will send one 


THE J. L. MOTT 


IRON WORKS, 
90 Beekman St., New York. 


EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES, 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


as in gasolene engines. 
in windmills. Prices 
on application. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street. Montresl, I. ©. 


WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawn, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 


reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


No uncertainty, as 
Catalogue 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
Teniente-Key 71, Havana, Cuba 


Cobb, an architect, of New York, have pur- 
chased the property, and estimates will soon 
be called for. The hotel will be a 15-story, 
fireproof structure. 

PitrspurG, Pa.—It is reported that Arch- 
itect F. J. Osterling’s plans for the Third 
United Presbyterian Church, to be erected 
Northumberland Ave., Squirrel Hill, 
have been accepted. The new edifice, it is 
estimated, will cost $100,000. 

It has been announced that H. C. Frick 
and others are interested in the erection ot 


on 


the proposed new 25-story hotel to be built 
on Frick’s Cathedral property site at Fifth 


Ave, and Grant St. 
VITTSFIELD, ILL.—A new Carnegie Library 
will be erected at Pittsfield. 


PLAINFIELD, INp.—The Red Men's Lodge, 
at Plainfield, is planning the erection of a 
new hall. No names mentioned. 

Ponca City, O. T.—Ponca City Board of 
fducation will open bids Jan, 22 for erec- 
tion of 2-story brick school building on 
Block 43, Hartman addition to Ponca City. 
Information as to form of proposal, speci- 
fications, etc., may be obtained at the store 
of George H. Brett, Ponca City, or S. A. 
Layton Co., architects, El] Reno, O. T. Usual 
rights reserved; John Given, clerk. 

Quincy, Mass.—Bids have been received 
for the $100,000 addition to the high school 
building here. A. H. Gould, Boston, Mass., 
is architect. 

READVILLE, Mass.—The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company has 
here for the erection of 
new locomotive repair shops to cost about 
$1,200,000. Edward Gagel, chief engineer, 
New Haven, Conn. 


selected a_ site 


Reno, Nev.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of Supervising Archi 
tect, Washington, D, C., until 3 o'clock p. m. 
on the 10th day of January, 1906, and then 
opened, for the construction, complete, of 
the U, S. Post Office at Reno, Nev., in ac- 
cordance with drawings and _ specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office. 
or at the office of the postmaster at Reno, 
Nev., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. James Knox Taylor, Supervising 
Architect. 

Riverside, Cat.—The Women’s Clubhouse 
\ssociation, of Riverside, are planning the 
erection of a new club house there. 


Roanoke it is stated 


under consider 


RoANOKE, VA.—At 
the Leath Theatre Co. 
ation the erection of a theatre. 

N. Mex.—Architect Clennan W 

Worcester, Mass., is preparing 
a theater to be 


has 


Fisher, of 


plans for built in Roswell, 


by Dr. Julius Garst, of Worcester, Mass. 
\ large business block will be erected in 
conjunction with the theater. 

RutuHerForp, N, J.—Plans are in prog 


ress for a school on Pierpont and Chestnut 
Sts. Size, 100 x 100 ft. D’Oench & Yost, 
New York, are architects 

SEATTLE, WaAsH.—The Young Women’s 
Association has engaged Architect Thomas 
R. Kimball to plan its building, which will 
be erected at the southwest corner of 17th 
Si. and St. Mary's \ve. 


Sioux Crry, Nes—The Garretson Hotel 
building, the largest in this city, 1s to be 
remodeled into a modern office building at 
an estimated of $50,000. No 
action has been taken by the corporation 
which controls the property, and work will 


cost definite 


probably not commence until next spring 

SPRINGFIELD, Ashauer is 
drawing plans for the new opera house to 
be erected in this city. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Big Four will erect 
a new passenger station at Springfield, t 
cost $200,000, 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—It is reported that the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
R. R. Co. is contemplating the erection of 
a new passenger depot here. Cost, prob- 
ably $200,000. 

=. Mo.—The Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association is negotiating for the 
purchase of property at the northeast cor- 
ner of 9th anad Sts., opposite 
their plant, on which they propose to erect 
a large fireproof office building for their 
use. Architects Widman, Walsh & Bois- 
selier, Wainwright building, will probably 
have charge of the plans. 

C. M. Dolph, 515 Olive St., will erect 
a 5-story slow combustion mercantile build 
ing at 1123 Locust St., to cost about $60,000 

Plans have prepared for the new 
Pilgrim Congregational Church to be erect 
ed at Union and Kensington Aves., at a 
cost of $185,000. It is to have an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,155. 


LovulIs, 


Pestalozzi 


been 


The Germans of this city intend erecting 
a club house, estimated to cost about $0,- 
lhe 
fireproof, 

Syracusrk, N. Y.—The congregation of 
the University Ave. Methodist Church at 
Kast St. and Ave. is 
planning the erection of a new church. Cost, 
SLUV.000. 

TEMPLE, 


Gon structure will be of brick and 


Genesee University 


lex.—Plans have been received 
at Temple for the new Masonic Temple t 
be erected there by the Knob Creek Lodge 


No. 401, A. F. & A, M. 

ToLepo, O.—William Kirtley, Jr., presi 
dent of the Ohio State Board of Public 
Works, is urging the movement to secure 


$75,000 for the erection of 


for the 


a new building 
use of the National Newsboys’ As 
sociation, here. 


J. H. Ammons and H. T. Dubois, of 
Marion, Ind., have purchased a site here 
for the construction of a new vaudeville 


theater in this city. 

loledo Railways and Light Company will 
build a station at 
Toledo 

Toronto, Can.—It is reported that the 
Shea interests will a splendid new 
theatre on a site on the southeast corner of 
Victoria and Richmond Sts., at of 
$200,000, 

rRENTON, N. J—George E. Poole, Capitai 
building, Trenton, New Jersey, is preparing 
plans for a 3-story and basement fireproof 
printing house, 25 x 75 ft., for the Trenton 
limes, to be erected at 218 E. State St.. 
lrenton. No contracts have yet been 
awarded 

UNIONTOWN, 


soon large interurban 


erect 


a cost 


Pa.—The Exchange Hotel 
was burned and it is announced that it will 
probably be rebuilt in the spring. Cost. 
$80,000. Address D. J. Johnson, owner and 
manager. 

Utica, N. Y.—It is reported that Shubert 
Brothers intend to spend $200,000 in con- 
nection with the erection of a new theater 
in this city 

WALKER, Minn.—The State 
for consumptives will be 
spring at a cost of $50,000, 

Wasuincton, D. C—Townsend & Has- 
kell, New York, 
F. Walsh’s 


sanatorium 
erected in the 


are preparing plans for 


proposed office building. 


Clark & McMillen, 20 Broad St., New York, 
are the electrical engineers, 
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Spiral Expandedit Metall: 


THE THE 


EAT 


FENDORSED USEO BY UNIT D STATES GOVERNMEN TGS 
IMPERIAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


1536 MONADNOCK BUILDING, 


Harry Wardman has contract to erect 
apartment house for C. F. Norment, after 
plans by A. H. Beers, 717 14th St., N. W.; 
to be 94 x 97 ft.. of mill construction, 
equipped with steam heat, combination gas 
and electrical fixtures, and cost $60,000, 

John S. Larcombe, 808 17th St. N. W., 
it is reported, has contract for the erection 
of proposed $130,000 gymnasium for the 
Georgetown University. 

Bids are asked by Elliott Wood, Superin- 
tendent, until Jan. 17, for the entire cut 
stone work for the rotunda section, office 
building of the House of Representatives. 

Seaied proposals for the erection of resi- 
dence for the apostolic delegate will be re- 
ceived by Rev. D. I. Stickney until 10 a, m. 
Jan. 4. Plans can be seen at the office 
of architect, A. O. Von Herbulis, 1416 F St., 
N. W., after Dec. 28; approximate cost 
about $100,000. 

Watertown, N. Y.—It is reported that 
the New York Central will erect a $250,000 
freight house in this city. 

WHEELING, W. VaA—$100,000 has been 
raised for the new Y. M. C. A. building to 


New England Material- -Men and Contractors 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58, 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 


Rapid Papers, 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous). 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A, A, ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58, 


Wichita. 
185 ft. high. 


WILMINGTON, N. 
bought ground, &1 x 179 ft., on which it is 
his intention to erect a 6-story apartment 
house. Cost, $100,000. 
building is to be erected in con- 
Hospital 
Weldin is President 


A new 
nection with the 


cert hall in this city, 


166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S.A. 


be built at Wheeling. Dr. J. L. Dickey is 
interested, 


Wicuita, KAN.—Plans for the new Cath- 


cathedral have been completed 


Garrell 


Homeopathic 


Mrs. E. W. 


Board of Managers. 

Winsted, Conn.—It is reperted that Carl 
Stoeckel, of Norfolk, will erect a large con- 
on the grounds of his 
home, Whitehouse, estimated to cost about 
$100,000. 

Winston, N, 
Columbia, S. C., is preparing plans 
building, 90 x 160 ft., to be erected for the 
Forsyth County House. 
installed. 


C—Frank P. 


ELECTRICAL 
ORS. 


CONT RACT- 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 


280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG. 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LEON B. DADMUN, 
11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


The edifice will be 180 x 8&0 ft., 
towers at each corner, on the front 
The building will be of basilica 
>and will cost when completed $150,000, 
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25, 000 New Words and Phrases 


Seer Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 


5000 Illustrations. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Lilustrations. 


Regular Edition 7x 10x25 inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 5%x85¢x1'; in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO, 
Publishers, 
GET THE BEST 


Springfield, Mass. 


Handford & Sons Company, 
)., have been selected to prepare plans for 
the proposed court house at this city. 
Gleasoncamp, chairman local. 


Milburn, 


Steam heat will be 
new federal building to cost $490,000 


WoopsurNn, OrE.— 


WoopsFIELD, O.—Architects 


-Woodburn Lodge 
A. & A. M., of Woodburn, 


erect a new opera house. 


No. 


1] 
Wil 


Samuel 
Cincinnati, 


Mr. 


York, Pa—The city of York wants a 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St, Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


Cc. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncey 8t., Boston 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Bim St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48a Sudbury St., Boston, 
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VOR WASSE ZU BEWAHREN 
“as 
CutschisS 


GERMAN 


THE STANDARD 


IN ALL COUNTRIES 


“CERTIFIED CEMENT.” 


For nearly fifty years we have catered to the most important works of the leading architects of the world. 


WHERE CEMENT IS KNOWN 


“THE ABSOLUTELY SAFE. CEMENT” 


MN, 


ORK 
ALS EN 
As ON THE HUDSON. 


Americas 
YEARLY SA PA OVER TWO MILLION BARRELS 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[For Alphabetical Index see Page 2.] 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston............ 
ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 


Mycenian Marble Co., New York...... 
ASPHALT. 

American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 

Chicag 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., New 

ASPHALT ROOFING. 

American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 


BLUE PRINTS. 


BRASS GOODS (Plumbers), 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
Richey, Browne & Donald,. Maspeth. 

United States Foundry and Sales 

Company, South Norwalk, Conn... 
Jobn Williams, New York........... 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 

CAPITALS AND COLUMNS, 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 

Vernon, N. Y 


CEMENT. 


Illinois Steel Co., Chicago........... 
CEMENT (Non-Staining). 


Morse, Frank E., Co., New York 


CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Vernon, > 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. 8S. Blome Co., Chicago............ 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


Frank B. Gilbreth, New York,...... 

Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 

CORDAGE. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston... .. 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., New York....... 

Soltmann, E. G., New York......... 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 

ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. 
ENAMELLED IRON (Plumbers’ Ware). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


ENGINES (Hot Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Oo., B. F.. Boston....... 


FILTERS. 


Cummings Filter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., 


FIREPROOFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Ce., New 
Blome, R. 8., Co., Chicago.......... 
Imperial Expanded Metal Co., 


National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburgh, 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. 
‘Unit’’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., 


FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York............ 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston.......... 
FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 

Sturtevant & Co., B. F., 
GLASS (Figured and Ornamental). 

Mississippi Wire Glass Co., New 

GLASS GLOBES. 

Holophane Glass Co., New York..... 
GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York, 
GREENHOUSES. 

Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., N.Y. 
HARDWARE. 


Sargent & Co., New York.......... 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 


HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston.... 


HEATING-APPARATUS (Steam). 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv- 
ington, N. Y 
Smith Co., H, B., New York 
INSULATED WIRE. 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y....... 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
New York Belting & Packing Co., 
IRONWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York.... 
W. H, Mullins Co., Salem, O...... 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth, 
L. L., New York City 
United States Foundry and Sales 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn.. 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, III. 
IRON WORKS. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., New York. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 


LAUNDRY TUBS (Porcelain Enam- 


elled), 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
bargh, Pa. ...... 


LAVATORIES (Porcelain Enamelled). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


LEAD PIPE. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


MAIL CHUTES, 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... 
MARBLE. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
MARBLE-WORKERS. 
The Robert C. Fisher Co., 
METAL CEILING. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio.. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. ws 
See also Fireproofing. 
METAL FURNITURE. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y 
METAL LATHING. 
Truss Metal Lath Co., New York.... 


METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). 

Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago..... 
MINERAL WOOL, 

U. S. Mineral Wool Co., New York. 
MORTAR COLORS. 

Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.. 
PAINT. 


New York. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York.... 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 
PHOTOGRAPHY (Architectural and 
Commercial). 
Dadmun, Leon E., Boston.......... 


PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED WARE, 
Sanitary Standard Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
PUMPS. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New 
RADIATORS. 
Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., In- 
RANGE CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
REFLECTORS. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. . 
“Unit’’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
ROOFING MATERIALS. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., New York........ 
Blome, R. 8S., Co., Chicago.......... 
See also Asphalt Roofing........... 
ROOFING TIN. 


SASH-CORD. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
Silver Lake Co., Boston.............. 


SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Mass...... 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 0O. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila., 


SEAMLESS TUBING. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., 
SHEET-METAL WORK. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O........ 
J. &. Thorm Co., Phila., Pa.........; 
SHOWERS (Permanent & Portable). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


SKYLIGHTS, ETC, 
George Hayes, New York........... 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, 0........ 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md....... 


SKYLIGHT GLASS. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
Broad Gauge Iron Stall and Vane 
STAIR TREAD. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
sede 
STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


TERRA-COTTA. 
The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., 
TILES, 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York 


TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 
N. Y. Belting and Packing Co., Ltd., 
brant Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
TRAPS. 
Cudell, F, E., Cleveland, O.......... 


URINALS (Porcelain Enamelled). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 


VALVES AND PACKING, 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill............. 
Jenkins Bros., New York......... 


VARNISH. 

Edward Smith & Co., New York. 
VENTILATION. 

Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.... 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston...... 

VIMOMETERS. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 

WATERPROOFING. 


Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
WEATHER VANES. 

WINDOW LINE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston..... 
WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 

George Hayes, New York, N. Y..... 

Mississippi Wire Glass Co., New 


York, 
James A. Miller & Bro., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC WHITE. 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York.... 


xviii 
| 
I is-Manuning Filter Co., Phila., 
| 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. ¥. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston.............. | 
Sr ¢ Print Paper Co., Boston.. | Mississippi Wire Glass Co., New 
PI 
Alsen’s Cement Works, New York... | 
4 tc New York 
| 
| 
Bu n-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv 
H. B. Smith Co., New York......... 
| 
; | | 
| 
American Tin Plate Co., New York. 
Taylor Co., N. & G., Philadelphia, 
Elevator §S & Rey r Co., New Troy Laundry Mac! nery C Troy, 
York 2 
| 
Washington University School of 
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SCREEN IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL IN THE VATICAN, LOMP, ITALY. 


{After Letarouilly.] 
ROOD AND CHAPEL SCREENS.—I, 12 
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Staircase and Mantels - 213 Mayo St- Richmond: Va- 
ft. 
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Scale for Mantels - 


‘Parlor Mantel: Grey marble - black veins: 
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SCREEN PANELS FROM THE SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME. 


ROOD AND CHAPEL SCREENS.—I, 13. 
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WALL SCREEN: SAN LORENZO, GENOA, 
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SCREEN IN SISTINE CHAPEL: VATICAN, ROME, ITALY. 
[After removal of bronze grille.] 
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ROOD AND CHAPEL SCREENS.—I, 14. 


SCREEN FROM SAN DOMENICO, NAPLES, 
Copyright, 1906, by The American Architect. 
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